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Secondary-School Principal: Educational Leader or Tinkering Technician? 


HE secondary-school principal today 

occupies a more strategic, difficult 
and precarious position than ever be- 
fore. He is at once both powerful and 
impotent, a conflicting situation filled 
with frustration. In one day he will be 
both praised and damned, sometimes for 
the same action and sometimes by the 
same person. The principal is truly a 
key figure. He, of all persons in the 
school, can view the totality of the en- 
terprise. He is in intimate touch with 
pupils. His main task is working directly 
with teachers. He knows and must deal 
with parents. He is in constant direct 
communication with supervisors and ad- 
ministrators above him in the hierarchy. 
His office is a central clearing house for 
communications. 

As schools become larger in size and 
in offerings, the complexity of their ad- 
ministration proliferates. In older and 
simpler days(that nostalgic period which 
exists mostly in our imaginations!), a 
small staff of teachers with a minimum 
amount of administrative help could 
manage to operate a school quite suc- 
cessfully. Its quality depended almost 
solely upon the degree of competence of 
the classroom teachers. Even poor ad- 
ministration scarcely obtruded itself 
sufficiently to ruin the results of their 
efforts. Today, the most creative teach- 
ing may be stifled without proper ad- 
ministration. The whole school is so in- 
terrelated that each part affects the func- 
tioning of each other part. A modern 
high school cannot operate without care- 
ful co-ordination. This requires a high 
degree of administrative skill and man- 
agement. 

At the same time that the principal 
has become more important in the life 
of the school, he is severely limited re- 
garding what he can do, The demands 


upon his time from so many sources are 
so great that in acceding to some pres- 
sures he fails to meet others. There is 
rather widespread verbal agreement 
that the principal’s most important func- 
tion is to provide educational leader- 
ship; sho to see that teachers and 
pupils are working together in a crea- 
tive, stimulating relationship. To bring 
this about, supervision of instruction 
and stimulation of curriculum develop- 
ment are his two chief avenues. How 
much of this can and does he accom- 
plish? Our impression, based upon some 
concrete data, is that neither principals 
themselves nor teachers are satisfied 
with the results. 

The situation is not without frustration. 
The principal, we find, feels that he is 
failing in his important function of lead- 
ership. The teachers are of the opinion 
that they are not receiving the instruc- 
tional help which they need. Moreover, 
the principal hesitates to go into the 
classrooms to supervise lest the teachers 
resent his presence. Yet the teachers want 
help from the principal on their instruc- 
tional problems. The college professor of 
education, supervisors and others who 
aer removed from the heat of daily bat- 
tle, view the situation from their Olym- 
pian solitude with alarm and critical at- 
titude. This situation in which everyone, 
including the principal, sees the chief 
function of the principal as being that 
of providing educational leadership, and 
yet sees him unable to perform it satis- 
factorily because of conflicting and con- 
tradictory demands, constitutes one of 
the key issues in the field of educational 
administration today. 

Why this widespread dissatisfaction? 

What, if anything, can or should be 
done? 
Three possibilities occur to us. 
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One solution might be to confine the 
principal to technical administration, 
delegating his responsibilities for exer- 
cising educational leadership to super- 
visors or to administrative subordinates. 
To some extent this has been tried and 
found wanting, primarily for three rea- 
sons: (1) the principal himself does not 
really want to abrogate his responsibil- 
ity for that which he considers most im- 
portant in a school over which he pre- 
sides, (2) the teachers are unwilling to 
follow anyone less than the top adminis- 
trator in making necessary adjustments 
that educational change entails, and (3) 
changes in the program, in the final 
analysis, depend upon the understand- 
ing, enthusiasm and action of the prin- 
cipal in making the necessary adminis- 
trative arrangements. This solution, as it 
has been tried, is not practical. The prin- 
cipal is caught. He cannot and wishes 
not to extricate himself from this task 
even though he now seems unable to 
perform it. We are inclined further to 
the view that no only is it impractical 
for him to abrogate this responsibility, 
but that it would be unwise for him to 
do so. Unless the leader at the apex of 
the organization is keenly aware of the 
democratic purpose of the school, en- 
visions its total plan and constantly 
scrutinizes and stimulates the effective- 
ness of operations, efficiency for the sake 
of efficiency might result — or even 
worse, efficiency for the wrong ends! 
Good detailed management though im- 
portant, is highly dangerous unless exe- 
cuted by or under the direction of a 
broad-visioned executive with perspec- 
tive. The principal should not be merely 
an administrative technician. 

Another pathway that has been tried 
and found wanting — the one which we 
are mostly treading today — is to have 
the principal try to be all things unto all 
people: educational leader, administra- 
tive technician, public relations expedi- 
ter, pupil friend and student-body mor- 
ale builder, teacher champion, athletic 
arbiter, community uplifter and perhaps 
even good husband and father. His role 
in one capacity often contradicts that in 
another. He becomes chameleonesque in 
trying to perform even in minimum 
fashion his many roles — and this very 
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quality unfits him for some of his more 
important tasks. In trying to do some- 
thing about all things, he fails often to do 
any one thing thoroughly. This results 
in a mediocrity satisfying to no one. 

The third, and remaining, possibility is 
to eliminate and/or delegate some of the 
traditional responsibilities other than 
those of educational leadership. This is, 
perhaps, the more promising line to take, 
although it too is fraught with trouble. 
It may be that the principalship in its 
rapid growth has become encrusted with 
duties thet could be discarded or other- 
wise discharged more efficiently. It may 
be that, unwittingly, the principal has 
assumed too much, either because some- 
one along the line has defaulted his re- 
sponsibility, or because as new duties 
arose there was no easier place at the 
time to lodge responsibility for them. 
There is, certainly, widespread feeling 
among teachers that they would like to 
share some of the power now exercised 
by the principal, and they might not be 
averse also to sharing some of the at- 
tendant responsibilities. No universal 
prescription as to how to alter the prin- 
cipal’s duties can be offered because data 
are meager and principals differ. The 
first forward step is to undertake sys- 
tematic coordinated research of a case- 
study nature. Nothing elaborate is need- 
ed to commence this task. Each school 
can begin by analyzing its own situation. 
The co-ordination and summarization of 
such studies in various schools might be 
undertaken by the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administra- 
tors in collaboration with one or more 
of the universities. This type of collab- 
oration might well be supported by the 
Kellogg project for the improvement of 
administration. Some source of support 
could surely be found for it. 

How to readjust the load of the school 
principal so that he may discharge his 
educational leadership is, we feel, one of 
the urgent issues in secondary education 
today to which concentrated attention 
must be directed. It may well be one of 
those issues of such strategic significance 
that its clarification and solution might 
unlock the educational log-jam that has 
been holding back long-overdue reforms 
in secondary education. R. N. B. 





Symposium on Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation 


The symposium presented in this issue of the Journal has been planned and 
executed by the California Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation which appointed Dr. Hilda C. Kozman of Oakland to carry out the 
responsibility. This she has done excellently as readers of the symposium can 
testify, and we hereby express our thanks for a job well done. She is editor of 
the CAHPER NEWS and is a consultant editor for the California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. The international emphasis of the symposium harmonizes well 
with the theme of the Journal this year. Encouraging also is a discernible trend 
toward community-school co-operation in these three fields, as well as a closer 
unity among the three fields themselves. R.N.B 





EFFECTIVE ACTION — 
THE ENDS FOR WHICH WE STRIVE 


By ROSALIND CASSIDY 


Professor of Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


As I see the members of our profes- 
sion in conferences, in department staff 
groups, as professional colleagues here 
in California and over this country, I 
am deeply impressed with their dedica- 
tion to more effective action for youth, 
through their particular educational dis- 
cipline, health education, physical edu- 
cation and recreation, and through their 
own self-improvement on the job, in 
travel, study, community service, in- 
service education, and by means of work 
for higher degrees. 

In a study now underway at UCLA, 
on the relation of stated objectives to 
practices in departments of physical edu- 
cation, I see a dedication to effective 
action expressed in the objectives, but I 
am made sharply aware of the difficulty 
of translating these declared beliefs into 
effective action. This study reveals all of 
the snares and pitfalls of believing and 
stating certain purposes while providing 
in programs exeriences which fall far 
short of achieving the action which 
would translate the stated objectives into 
the desired outcomes. 


I make these two observations in or- 
der to sharpen the focus of this issue of 
the Journal and emphasize the impor- 
tance of the theme. We in health, phys- 
ical education and recreation are ded- 
icated to effective action. We are striv- 
ing for it. However, we find difficulty in 
effectively relating our objectives and 
our programs. These facts present to us 
two central questions: What is effective 
action? How do we get it? 

In answering these questions, I wish 
to suggest the consideration of a pro- 
position for effective action: Believing 
+ knowing = “best” action. We know 
psychologically that dynamic action can 
come from a purely emotional base. 
Such unconsidered “going off half- 
cocked” action is often dangerous. We 
know that action often comes from cold 
factual knowledge. Such action is with- 
out the drive and power of feeling. 
Furthermore, we know that if we have 
the facts and are committed to them by 
a deep drive of belief in their validity 
and worth, then “best” action results. 
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The best things of our nation, our 
profession and of our personal lives 
have come from action based on both 
fact and belief. Realizing this truth helps 
us to clarify our understanding of the 
nature of effective action and to focus 
our energies for “best” action. 

A second proposition which supple- 
ments the first and answers the question 
“How do we get effective action?” is 
that “good” things come from “good” 
people. This sounds too simple to merit 
attention but it is indeed central in this 
consideration. Good things do not just 
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happen, they are the result of the be- 
lieving and knowing and doing of peo- 
ple who are both informed and respon- 
sible, who care about self and others, 
who have direction and involve others 
of good will so that they too move into 
action to achieve the good things of 
family, church, school, community, na- 
tion and world for themselves and for 
others. It is just that simple. It is just 
that complex. 

Believing + knowing = “best” action. 
“Good” things come from “good” 

people. 


UNITED EFFORT — 
THROUGH CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING 


By FRANCES TODD 


Teacher and Counselor 
Balboa High School, San Francisco 


In an industrial concern, is the worker 
who is a stockholder, and shares in de- 
termining management, production and 
sales-policies or the one who puts in his 
eight hours on an imposed assignment 
neither encouraged nor permitted to 
contribute his abilities beyond the blind 
discharge of his clocked duties, the more 
likely to work with greater efficiency, 
happiness and satisfaction, and with in- 
terest and pride in the services of the 
firm? The answer has been documented 
by extensive research in economics 
which shows that the employee who has 
a share in the business, both in terms of 
dollars and participation, reaps mone- 
tary and personal dividends, and that 
increases in production and earnings are 
reflected in the growth and success of 
the total business or industry. 

Co-operative planning, where it has 
been tried in business and industry, has 
proven successful. It has also proven 
successful in classrooms, recreation situ- 
ations, community situations and school- 
community undertakings. A shift is oc- 


curring in the pattern of planning, from 
the vertical form 


Administrator 


J 
Staff 


1 
Those affected 

to the horizontal form of administra- 
tor <— staff <— participants inter- 
action. As we act on our beliefs im- 
bedded in the democratic tenet of the 
unique worth of each individual and the 
effectiveness of mature and co-operative 
action, co-operative planning and action 
replaces the traditional one-way siphon- 
ing downward of decisions and policies 
from status leaders to recipients. Co- 
operative planning may appear slower 
at the time, but the long range quality 
and quantity of efforts and results will 
far surpass the efforts and the results 
attained from blind conformity. 

Co-operative planning — or group 
process — or democratic method — can- 
not be blueprinted into a set plan that 
will fit every situation. The abilities and 
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maturity of those participating, their ex- 
perience in self-direction, the dynamics 
of the particular situation will differ. 
Certain guides, however, may point the 
way to a pattern of action that is char- 
acterized by sharing rather than im- 
position. 


GROUP CLIMATE AND 
GROUP ROLES 


The atmosphere of the situation, set 
largely by the status leader or leaders 
in the beginning, is informal, free from 
unnecessary tension, purposeful, warm 
and friendly. Individuals play an ever- 
shifting series of roles in the planning. 
They are leaders as they are called upon 
to lead; they are expert consultants as 
the planning group has need of their 
specific training, knowledge and experi- 
ence; they are participating group mem- 
bers in whatever capacities group needs 
require them to participate. 


PRE—PLANNING 


Some person or persons initiate group 
planning. In the class situation it is 
usually the teacher; in other situations 
it may be professional or lay persons. 
It is persons who see the need for joint 
action and take steps to bring those con- 
cerned, or their representatives, together. 
Upon those initiating the planning falls 
responsibility for seeing possible group 
goals, outlining the first meeting and 
orienting the participants. 


SETTING GOALS 


In this step the planning group clari- 
fies its objectives, what it hopes to 
achieve. Common goals which all feel 
they can accept and work to attain are 
stated. 


MAKING AND CARRYING OUT PLANS 
TO REACH THE GOALS 


That those concerned with carrying 
out plans have a share in making them 
is a basic principle. When the plan of 
action is made, there will be assign- 
ments of individual and group responsi- 
bilities for carrying out various parts of 


the plan. 


EVALUATING OUTCOMES 


How effective or ineffective the plans 
are and how nearly the goals are being 
reached is continuously appraised. This 
requires a part of planning to be the 
setting up of ways to estimate progress 
toward the goals. 


RE—-PLANNING 


Often, evaluation shows that plans are 
not producing the expected results. This 
calls for a re-classification of objectives 
and the making of a better plan or the 
revising of the one in use. 

The steps in co-operative planning are 
the same whether the participants hap- 
pen to be teacher and class, professional 
leaders and laymen, or representatives 
of different community organizations or 
institutions. There are the setting of a 
climate which frees people to share 
ideas; pre-planning by a leader or lead- 
ers; setting of common goals, a plan of 
action, continuous evaluation of results 
and re-planning. The application of this 
general pattern of planning to many 
situations is exemplified by the articles 
in this issue of the Journal which de- 
scribe united effort through co-operative 
planning on the international, national, 
state and local level. 








Section I— 
Action on the International Level 


THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


By DOROTHY B. 


NYSWANDER 


Professor of Health Education 
University of California, Berkeley 


The World Health Organization is 
more than an attempt to solve world 
health problems. For 79 nations and 
thousands of professional workers it is 
also a hope and a working philosophy 
of life. The hope is for common under- 
standings to build for peace; and the 
philosophy sustaining WHO’s workers is 
the belief that positive forces once set in 
motion cannot fail to leave an imprint 
on men’s minds. 

What is WHO? How does it operate? 
Its formal organizational structure is 
very simple. At present 79 governments 
have officially accepted membership. The 
birth of WHO took place in San Fran- 
cisco, California, in 1945. It lived in 
swaddling clothes for two years as an 
Interim Commission to serve until the 
Constitution could be ratified by 26 
member states of the United Nations. 
On September 1, 1948, its permanent or- 
ganization was established. WHO then 
stood on its own feet. 

Each year every member nation sends 
representatives to the World Health 
Assembly where policies and programs 
are determined. An Executive Board 
with members from 18 member states 
meets twice each year to carry on the 
business of the organization and to for- 
mulate recommendations to the Assem- 
bly on future policies. 

During the past year WHO has de- 
centralized its work. Although head- 
quarters are still in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where the Director-General, Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, has his office in the 
beautiful Palais des Nations, there are 
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now six regional offices, for the Amer- 
icas, Southeast Asia, the Eastern Med- 
iterranean, Africa, Europe, and the 
Western Pacific. In this way the small 
regional staffs of physicians, nurses, 
sanitary engineers, health educators and 
others are closer to the health problems 
of the nations which they serve. 

It is rather appalling when one learns 
for the first time that the budget for 
WHO is not as large as that of the health 
departments of some of our larger states. 
However, WHO uses its limited funds 
effectively. First, it has undertaken to 
define standards of work in practically 
every field of health. This has been done 
by inviting committees of experts from 
many nations to collaborate in the vari- 
ous assignments. Up to the present, re- 
ports from approximately 35 different 
committees have been submitted to the 
Executive Board, approved and distrib- 
uted to every member nation. The Re- 
port of the Expert Committee on School 
Health Services completed in 1950 was 
No. 30 of the series. 

A second big venture has been the 
establishing of training centers in those 
parts of the world where the prevalence 
of a certain disease demands better- 
trained physicians and nurses for its 
control. The center for the training of 
staff in the ways of diagnosing and treat- 
ing tuberculosis, recently established in 
Istanbul, Turkey, is one example of this 
phase of WHO’s program. 

A third investment is in meeting 
health emergencies wherever they occur. 
When a plague in virulent form broke 
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out in Egypt, WHO sent staff and drugs 
to help that country meet the emer- 
gency. This is but one example among 
many. 

Finally, WHO works with other inter- 
national agencies on health problems. 
Many projects have been completed and 
others are in operation in which WHO 
works side by side with UNESCO, with 
UNICEF (United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund), with FAO 
(United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization), and with the Point IV 
program. 

To keep abreast of these joint under- 
takings, one must subscribe to the WHO 
Newsletter. Examples of achievement are 
reported from every continent. Greece in 
seven years reduced the incidence of 
malaria from two million cases to 50,- 
000. Sardinia, now free for the first time 
from malaria, will become the home of 
a million Italians who will move there 
from an overpopulated mainland. The 
International Tuberculosis Campaign 
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ended its work after testing 37,000,000 
children in 22 countries and vaccinating 
17,000,000 with BCG. More than half a 
million persons in Indonesia and Thai- 
land have been examined for yaws, and 
140,000 treated with penicillin. These 
are a few of WHO's breath-taking ac- 
complishments. 

We in the United States have diffi- 
culty in realizing that two-thirds of the 
world’s population lives in “underde- 
veloped areas” where the annual income 
is less than fifty dollars per person and 
the average length of life is thirty 
years. Once we get these figures into 
our “consciences,” however, we realize a 
little of what WHO is trying to do. 
Since we are a member nation of WHO, 
our agency and the United States per- 
sonnel on its staff are giving to the 
world the best we have to offer in edu- 
cation and preventive medicine. It is a 
matter of pride to educators that health 
educators are being recruited for the 
regional staffs of WHO and for many of 
the special projects. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AS A PART OF UNESCO'S PROGRAM 
OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


By CLAIR E. TURNER 


Assistant to the President, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
Consultant in Health Education, WHO 


As a former resident of California for 
all too brief a time I cannot refuse the 
invitation to write about the health- 
education aspects of the UNESCO pro- 
gram, which are based upon my experi- 
ences as the WHO representative on a 
Fundamental Education team in Egypt 
and Iraq in 1951. 


The objective of Fundamental Educa- 
tion is to use education as a tool for 
improving the quality of life in under- 
developed areas. It includes education in 
those fields most suited to the needs of 
the people in each situation. Almost al- 


ways it includes education in health, in 
agriculture, and in literacy. It may in- 
clude other fields. 

As a part of UNESCO, WHO pro- 
vides personnel for health education. 
The proposed $20,000,000 UNESCO 
program for Fundamental Education 
over the next several years seeks to de- 
velop centers in many parts of the world 
like that established in Mexico for ex- 
perimentation and for the training of 
leaders. Specific demonstration areas 
will be selected in various parts of the 
world. A Director of the project will go 
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to the area, usually for a period of from 
five to ten years. He may be a generalist 
in education or he may have a special 
background in health, agriculture or 
some other field. Specialists will come 
to work with him as needed and from 
the beginning leaders who can pick up 
and carry forward the program will be 
sought from within the area. 

This co-operative UNESCO - WHO 
program of health education, as part of 
the Fundamental Education movement, 
will make an important addition to the 
broad program of health education of 
the public already underway by the 
Section on Health Education of the Pub- 
lic in the World Health Organization. 

The project on which the writer was 
engaged was different from the type of 
program just described. Two English- 
men, a Dutchman and the writer were 
on a six-months project in Egypt and 
Iraq to study the needs and to develop, 
insofar as possible, visual material and 
printed material in Arabic for Funda- 
mental Education of the rural popula- 
tion. We lived in the small Egyptian 
village of Barada, about thirty miles 
outside of Cairo. 

Space does not permit me to present 
a picture of Egyptian village life, as re- 
vealed in the data which we gathered 
through the co-operation of our Egyptian 
colleagues, with respect to education, 
health, economic status, habits, customs, 
beliefs and traditions. Our essential 
steps of procedure, however, were sim- 
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ilar to those of a long project. These 
steps, in the health-education phase of a 
Fundamental Education program, are 
to: 


. Determine the health conditions of the 
people. 

. Study health services to determine the 
resources available to the area and actu- 
ally in operation. 

. Learn the present habits, beliefs, and 
understandings of the people in respect 
to health practices. 

. Discover the social forces operating in 
the community in order to locate avenues 
for health education, barriers against it, 
and local leadership. 


5. Decide what projects or changes in hab- 
its, attitudes, and knowledge will be un- 
dertaken, giving special consideration to 
possibilities of aiding existing public- 
health activities. 

. Select the incentives and techniques to 
be used in carrying out the project; 
evaluate and adapt existing material in 
health education; produce new materials 
if needed; and carry the educational 
process over an appreciable period. 


. Train local leaders. 


. Measure results where possible in terms 
of changes in health status, habits, atti- 
tudes and knowledge. 


If physical education and recreation are 
paramount health needs, they are given 
consideration in such a framework of 
activities. There is a growing interest in 
this field in the Middle East. Usually, 
the prevention of unnecessary deaths 
from communicable disease is the most 
urgent problem. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RECREATION COMMITTEE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 


By HAROLD D. MEYER 
Consultant of the North Carolina Recreation Commission 


Sometime prior to World War II a 
Correspondence Committee on Recrea- 
tion was organized under the auspices 
of the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations. This Committee was 
re-activated at the end of the war and 


now consists of professional recreation 
leaders representing all of the sixty 
member nations of the ILO. The writer 
of this article is the present International 
Chairman of the Committee. 

In 1950 an International Recreation 
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Conference was held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The funds appropriated for the 
Conference did not allow for full repre- 
sentation from all the member nations, 
but delegates were present from 25 
countries. The official languages of the 
Conference were English and French. 
Interpreters were present to translate 
proceedings. Two documents came out 
of the interchange of ideas during the 
meetings. One states the potential ac- 
tivities within the scope of international 
action and the other classifies concepts 
and principles of recreation. The Pro- 
ceedings in the form of a report may be 
obtained from the International Labor 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 

The coming together of professional 
workers in the field of recreation illus- 
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trates the possibilities within the scope 
of international recreation. Members of 
this group met as strangers, coming 
from all over the world and speaking 
many languages. At the close of the 
Conference, they separated as good 
friends with the finest spirit of good 
will and understanding which has led 
to lasting friendships in the years since 
the Conference. 

The ILO Recreation Committee con- 
tinues its work by correspondence in the 
interim between meetings. It functions 
in the fields of consultation services, the 
exchange of information, the promotion 
of international recreation programs, 
formulation of ideas and suggestions to 
further recreation throughout the world, 
and the holding of international confer- 
ences promoting recreation. 


THE LINGIAD 


By DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 


Professor of Physical Education 
Smith College 


The great Gymnastic Festival, the 
Lingiad, was held in Sweden in July and 
August, 1949, to honor the Swedish 
father of gymnastics, Per Henrik Ling. 
Gymnasts from all over the world came 
to show the beauty and strength of their 
youth. Sixteen thousand persons came 
to the celebration. They filled the amphi- 
theater with groups of hundreds of girls 
and boys who demonstrated their skill, 
discipline and grace. The Nordic group 
from Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Swe- 
den and Finland was much the largest. 
England sent over a thousand people. 
Others came from such far corners of 
the earth as India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa. A goodly repre- 
sentation from South and North Amer- 
ica was present. 


There were thirty-two representatives 
from the United States at the Festival. 
Some of us stayed for the Congress 


which followed, but few, if any, stayed 


. for the courses in gymnastics which fol- 


lowed the celebration. Twenty-eight of 
the thirty-two Americans were women 
who had gone first to a Congress on 
Physical Education for Girls and 
Women in Copenhagen, where ideas 
were exchanged and discussions were 
held. 

Both meetings were very instructive, 
and the sincere interest in and under- 
standing of physical education by the 
people of Denmark and Sweden was 
heartwarming and encouraging. The en- 
thusiasm of the participants and their 
pride in their work were exciting to see. 
The fact that almost all of the 16,000 
were laymen and not teachers showed 
the universal interest in our field. 

We returned to the United States in- 
spired to try to make clear in this coun- 
try the true benefits and possibilities of 
physical education for American youth, 
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to try to build an ever better program 
of activities which are appropriate for 
our form of government, activities which 
not only build strength, skill, beauty and 
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well-being in boys and girls, but which 
also educate them in self-direction, in 
self-discipline, in democratic relation- 
ships with others. 


THE OLYMPICS 


By JAY B. 


NASH 


Professor of Education 
New York University 


The Greek games, of which the 
Olympics were only one group, were 
originally organized for the purpose of 
strengthening unity and _ integration 
among the Grecian people. Integrated 
efforts were recognized in three areas: 
(1) the development of integration, or 
as Burnham would call it, “allthereness” 
in the individual; (2) the establishment 
of a sense of kinship and a strengthen- 
ing of the group, referred to even in the 
early days as a desire for unity; (3) in 
the background but fully recognized, the 
desire to strengthen the ties between the 
various Greek cities. It is significant to 
note that at the time of these Greek 
festivals wars between opposing groups 
were suspended. It is reasonable to 
believe that after participation the de- 
sire for the continuance of the wars was 
weakened. 

The roots of the Olympics in Greece 
and similar festivals of other civiliza- 
tions such as those along the Nile, the 
Yellow River, and in Iran, go back be- 
yond 2000 B.c. The first Olympic Games 
were held in 776 B.c. and continued un- 
til around 349 a.p. These games were 
revived in 1896 when the first of the 
modern Olympics was held in Athens. 

While conceived from a broad view 
of international education, the modern 
Olympics have not been markedly effec- 
tive in establishing a sense of unity. The 
spirit of intense competitive nationalism 
has appeared too frequently. Differences 
in the interpretation of rules have caused 
many misunderstandings. National 
groups have tended to segregate them- 


selves within training quarters and to 
view other competitors as bitter rivals. 
Enmity rather than friendliness was 
fostered. 

The Olympic Games can be made 
effective instruments for promoting a 
friendly world spirit. At the Games men 
are judged upon the basis of their per- 
formance. It is an objective way of 
comparing the achievements of indivi- 
duals without regard for race, religion, 
creed or nationality. The stop watch, the 
measuring tape or the score tell the 
story. Herein is equal opportunity for 
all men. If an effort could be made to 
set up the machinery for friendly, inter- 
group contacts, if contestants could eat 
together, converse together and _par- 
ticipate in friendly activities other than 
the Games, the purposes of the early 
Olympic Games might be realized. 

This summer, at Helsinki, an effort 
will be made through the medium of a 
World Seminar, to realize some of the 
potentialities for international friend- 
ship and exchange of ideas present in 
the Games which bring together from 
all over the world leaders in health, 
physical education and recreation. The 
Seminar, however, is only in connection 
with the Games. On the present basis of 
operation, the value of the Olympic 
Games themselves to promote world 
unity is doubtful. With a more en- 
lightened conception of what they could 
achieve in this respect, a conception in 
line with the Periclean days of Greece, 
the Games would be made a great in- 
strument for the promotion of inter- 
national goodwill. 
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PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By CHARLES H. McCLOY 


Professor of Physical Education 
State University of lowa 


In 1942, physical educators in Latin 
America came to the conclusion that 
physical educators of North, Central, 
and South America should meet period- 
ically to talk over their common prob- 
lems and to formulate methods of im- 
proving physical education throughout 
the western hemisphere. This group was, 
of course, primarily interested in the 
Latin—American part of the hemisphere. 
As a result of its deliberations, the first 
Pan-American Congress on Physical 
Education was held in Rio de Janeiro in 
the fall of 1943. 

Three years later, the second Pan- 
American Congress was held in Mexico 
City. It was found that there was almost 
no carry-over from the first Congress to 
the second and that many of the resolu- 
tions passed at the first Congress were 
proposed again at the second. It was de- 
cided to form a continuing Committee 
or Commission. Thus the Pan-American 
Institute of Physical Education was or- 
ganized. It is composed of a President, 
an Executive Secretary, and a Board of 
Directors of six members, two of whom 
are from North America (Canada, the 
United States and Mexico), two from 
Central America (including the islands 
of the Caribbean), and two from South 
America. In addition, each country ap- 
points a National Committee of nine 
members to work with the central 
committee. 


The third Pan-American Congress 
was held in 1950 in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. The fourth is scheduled for either 
1953 or 1954 at Bogota, Columbia. 

In addition to the Pan-American In- 
stitute of Physical Education and the 
Congresses through which the Institute 
functions, there is a South American 
Confederation of Associations of Teach- 
ers of Physical Education. This Con- 
federation was organized three years 
ago and two years ago met at Buenos 
Aires in an All-South American Con- 
vention. 

Besides the South American Confed- 
eration, most of the Latin American 
countries have Associations of Teachers 
of Physical Education. The strongest are 
those in Mexico, Columbia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. 
Brazil has a number of such organiza- 
tions, while the other countries usually 
have but one. 

In addition to the above organizations 
which are primarily for promoting phys- 
ical education in general, there are, in 
several South American countries, Asso- 
ciations of Sports Physicians, a type of 
organization common in Germany and 
other European countries and in Japan 
which has no counterpart in the United 
States. All the different national organi- 
zations described join with the Pan- 
American Institute in the deliberations 
of the Pan-American Congresses. 





RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 


By JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 


Professor of Physical Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


As far as health education, physical relations to the nth degree. Many 
education and recreation are concerned, Canadians come to this country for un- 
reciprocity with Canada means friendly dergraduate and graduate preparation. 


LILES NIE NOTIN ci He Cp em 
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Any falling off in attendance of Canadi- 
ans in teacher-education programs in the 
United States during the past few years 
has been only because of the tightness 
of funds or because Canadian young 
people have been occupied in the war 
effort. However, in the future there 
may be a falling off because of the ex- 
pansion of teacher-education programs 
in Canada. Very few students from the 
United States have gone to Canada for 
more than refresher courses or summer 
institutes, but those who have had these 
experiences have gained great stimula- 
tion from programs across the border. 

Employment in the fields of health 
education, physical education and re- 
creation on both sides has been open 
to nationals of both countries. Many 
Canadians have had part of their pro- 
fessional career in the United States 
and several Americans have taught in 
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Canada. Each case has been worked out 
individually and no one has found it 
necessary to change his national alle- 
giance because of employment, except in 
the case of Civil Service. Employment 
has apparently depended upon indivi- 
dual qualifications, as entrance into col- 
lege or preparatory courses has de- 
pended upon academic background and 
financial resources. 

These happy relationships, in respect 
to college attendance and teaching or 
other professional experience, have 
strengthened the ties between the United 
States and Canada in the fields of health 
education, physical education and re- 
creation. We have much to learn from 
each other and we are happy to share 
with each other. It is hoped that other 
international relationships will become 
as satisfactory and satisfying as those 
between Canada and the United States. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT PROGRAM 


By MARJORIE BOND 
Chapman College, Los Angeles 


The Division of the United States 
Information and Education program of 
the Department of State represents the 
action taken by our government to pro- 
mote understanding among the peoples 
of the world. Such a program evolved 
as a result of a sense of urgency caused 
by pressure from Russia in Communist- 
dominated countries. The present effort 
of the State Department is a “Campaign 
of Truth” which is making use of all 
available media. As developed to date 
this is a five-point program: (1) Ex- 
change of Persons, (2) Voice of Amer- 
ica, (3) Press, (4) Motion Pictures, 
(5) Overseas Centers. This program has 
mushroomed since its inception in 1948. 
Whenever possible the Department of 
State allocates its funds for the purpose 
of attracting and stimulating private 
agencies. 


The exchange program is an effective 
way of breaking down barriers of mis- 
understanding in regard to the United 
States and also rewards us with knowl- 
edge about problems and values of other 
countries. Implemented by the Fulbright 
Act, financial assistance is provided for 
educational exchanges through the sale 
of surplus property abroad. Twenty-one 
countries have signed agreements with 
the United States to participate in these 
exchanges. Under this Act grants are 
awarded for study, teaching, lecturing 
and research. 

The Smith—Mundt Act established on 
a world-wide basis an information and 
educational exchange program as an in- 
tegral part of the United States foreign 
policy. This program, known as USIS, 
provides for a reciprocal exchange of 
students, teachers and leaders of thought 
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and opinion by the United States and 
other countries. Under the provisions of 
the Act South America, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Finland have arranged for ex- 
changes or assistance to students of their 
countries by the United States. The 
Chinese Emergency Program is an ex- 
ample of such aid tendered to Chinese 
students by the United States when they 
were stranded in this country owing to 
the collapse of China. 

The Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations carries on a teacher- 
training program for foreign teachers 
for the Department of State as a con- 
tribution to the “Campaign of Truth.” 
Foreign teachers are given an orienta- 
tion program in a training center, after 
which they are moved to other areas to 
observe different communities, schools, 
parents, homes, American teachers and 
children. 

Under the direct exchange arrange- 
ment teachers from certain foreign 
countries change places with their coun- 
terparts in the United States for one 
school year. They usually remain on 
their original salaries and may receive 
grants under the Fulbright program for 
international travel. Opportunities are 
available in American-sponsored schools, 
national elementary and _ secondary 
schools, and in mission schools abroad. 


Most opportunities for study in the 
United States are offered at the grad- 
uate level. Special projects for under- 
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graduates and teen-agers are conducted 
under the German and American pro- 
grams. Under the Fulbright arrange- 
ment, additional scholarships are pro- 
vided so that nationals of participating 
countries may attend American-spon- 
sored institutions in their own countries. 

CARE has accepted responsibility for 
distribution of food to the needy, re- 
lieving the State Department of this 
phase of relief. The “Save the Children 
Federation,” started in 1932, evolved 
from the program to “Feed the Starving 
Armenians.” This Federation, under the 
State Department, sends: clothing pro- 
vided by students and schools. Materials 
have been sent to nine states in the 
United States and to seven European 
countries. Tents, school supplies and 
used clothing are being sent to Korea 
in order to re-establish schools. In for- 
eign countries the program is primarily 
philanthropic and is designed for relief. 

The United States Department of State 
works closely with the Joint Council on 
International Affairs in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, The Institute 
of International Education, Veterans’ 
Administration, Associative Research 
Council, American Red Cross, United 
States Public Health Service, Economic 
Cooperative Administration, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and with various 
advisory boards. By means of these co- 
operating groups the aims and programs 
of physical educators, health and recrea- 
tion workers are carried out. 
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Action on the National Level 


MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


By DUANE ROBINSON 
Professor of Physical Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth held in 
Washington, D.C., December 1950, was 
the fourth in a series of decennial con- 
ferences of its kind, undertaken to de- 
fine the critical problems confronting 
children and youth growing up in our 
society. The theme of the fourth Con- 
ference, “A Healthy Personality for 
Every Child,” focused attention upon 
the problems of emotional security and 
psychological well-being. 

The White House Conference certain- 
ly illustrated united effort for effective 
action. Its Platform included the state- 
ments that “the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach . . . should be maintained and 
further developed” and “effective team- 
work by the profession(s) is essential 
to the development of the healthy per- 
sonality.” The concepts of interdiscip- 
linary study and action and interprofes- 
sional co-operation were stated repeat- 
edly. An example is cited from one of 
the fact-finding reports on personality: 

For knowledge of personality there is no one 
source of information. The anthropologist’s 
knowledge of personality differences from cul- 
ture to culture, the sociologist’s knowledge of 
the social process, the physiologist’s knowl- 
edge of the growth of the nervous system, the 
geneticist’s knowledge of heredity, the psy- 
chiatrist’s knowledge of the processes of emo- 
tional illness and health, the psychologist’s 
knowledge of changes in mental functioning 
with development and with all manner of 
physical and social circumstances; these and 
other kinds of knowledge are needed if we are 
to understand human behavior. . . . Nor can 
we rely wholly upon science for ideas about 
how to help children develop in a healthy 
manner. The insight and intuition of wise 
practitioners in all professions add much to 
the knowledge that we may act upon. — 
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(From A Digest of the Fact Finding Report 
to the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., Raleigh, N. C., 1951, pp. 4-5.) 


In terms of the concept of the inter- 
disciplinary approach to problems, the 
technical committees and staffs of the 
Conference were composed of members 
from practically every professional 
group. Laymen as well as professionals 
and the clients themselves, the youth, 
were represented on agency committees 
and state committees organized to work 
on the problems. California had such a 
committee. 

The importance of this national Con- 
ference to health education, physical 
education and recreation has yet to be 
fully evaluated, but a few impressions 
can be reported. The focus of the Con- 
ference on the healthy personality of the 
child pointed up the emphasis which 
educators, social workers, and all those 
concerned with the child’s welfare place 
upon the mental-health aspects of his 
experience. The fact-finding report dealt 
in detail with personality as a mental- 
health concept as well as with health- 
education functions. A section dealt with 
the importance of physical and organic 
well-being to healthy personality. A 
major section analyzed the role of re- 
creation and guided leisure-time experi- 
ences in the wholesome development of 
the child. 

In addition, the Conference studied 
crucial problems of economic exploita- 
tion, prejudice and discrimination, fam- 
ily inadequacy, personal insecurity, and 
confused values of youth. Anyone study- 
ing the findings will see the vital neces- 
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sity for professional groups to work to- 
gether co-operatively, each group sensi- 
tive to the values to be achieved through 
activities particular to its field, yet 
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equally aware of the contributions of 
others and the relationships with indi- 
viduals and groups which are so dy- 
namic in building healthy personality. 


THE MOBILIZATION CONFERENCE 


By GLENN W. ARNETT 


Coordinator of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
San Diego County 


The Mobilization Conference was 
called by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion under the auspices of the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion and with the co-operation of the 
United States Office of Education. Con- 
ferees included members of thirty-one 
national organizations and over a hun- 
dred national leaders in health, physical 
education and recreation. The purpose 
of the Conference was to consider con- 
tributions which each area could make 
to the health and fitness needs of chil- 
dren, youth and adults. 

Less than five hours was devoted to 
general sessions, the balance of the time 
being spent in interest discussion groups 
according to individual choice. Demo- 
cratic procedures prevailed throughout 
pre-conference planning and in the 
three-day meetings, March 19-21, 1951. 
Important among the topics discussed 
were: the needs of children, youth and 
adults; how to meet these needs through 
well-adapted, individualized programs; 
and the necessity to evaluate programs 
in terms of desirable changes in be- 
haviors. It was agreed that in order to 
mobilize the resources needed and im- 
plement the recommendations of the 
Conference, close co-operation in joint 
planning would be necessary among 
home, school and community agencies 
and personnel. 

Specific recommendations of the Con- 
ference are as follows: 


HEALTH 
1. Health Services in the public schools 


should include a thorough medical and 
dental examination of all children prior 
to entering school and at least three times 
thereafter; daily observation by teacher; 
and a co-ordinated follow-up program. 


. Health instruction should be allotted at 
least a daily period at both the junior and 
senior high-school level. 

. Health instruction should include provi- 
sions for individual need and should use 
real life experiences, group planning, and 
discussion. 

. It is imperative that the most complete 
co-operation be extended to civilian de- 
fense efforts. 


. All teachers should be provided through 
teacher education those health competen- 
cies necessary for the fulfillment of their 
responsibilities in the over-all school 
health program. 

. Colleges and universities should continu- 
ally evaluate teacher preparation in light 
of the changing emergency situation. 

. The College and adult program should 
make optimum use of available resources 
and community participation in planning 
for the improvement of the health status 
of the people. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


. It is especially important in the early 
formative years of the child’s life to par- 
ticipate in a vigorous program of physical- 
education activities which provide many 
opportunities for successful experiences 
and fun. 

. All high-school students should have a 
daily period of instruction in physical 
education. 

. Participation in musical organizations, 
driver education, or military training 
should not be substituted for instruction 
in physical education. 

. The medical examination findings should 
be used in classifying students for activity. 

. A program of activities for high-school 
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boys and girls should include team games, 
individual and dual sports, self-testing 
activities, combative activities, condition- 
ing activities, rhythms, nature and out- 
door activities, and special emphasis on 
aquatics. Boxing should not be included. 
4 program of intramurals should be pro- 
vided for all students. 

All aspects of the girls’ program should 
be taught by trained women. 

. Boards of education should provide funds 
for an effective program. 

. Physical education should be one of the 
essentials of higher education. 

. Military and physical-education leaders 
believe that reserve officer training and 
other forms of military service are not the 
equivalent of and should not be substi- 
tuted for a comprehensive program of 
physical education. 
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RECREATION 


. Recreation is of great importance to the 
individual and family. 

. It is important that we plan for the shar- 
ing of recreation manpower, money, equip- 
ment, and material with the Armed Forces 
and defense industry. 

. Recreation is a contributing force to the 
conservation of human resources which 
are needed in the present emergency. 

. There is definite need for more and better 
professionally qualified leaders in recrea- 
tion. 

. There is need for closer working relation- 
ships with the military leaders in develop- 
ing a program to meet the needs of mili- 
tary personnel. 

. Recreation needs sound and adequate fin- 
ancing. This responsibility primarily rests 
with the local community. 


FEDERAL RECREATION POLICIES 


By GEORGE HJELTE 
General Manager 
Department of Recreation and Parks, Los Angeles 


Policies of the Federal Government in. 


respect to recreation must be inferred 
from Federal laws, regulations, and pro- 
grams of many agencies. Co-ordination 
of policy is promoted through a Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation, 
consisting of the heads of the following 
agencies: The Corps of Engineers of the 
Army, National Park Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Extension Service and 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and Public Housing 
Administration. A score of other agen- 
cies have incidental duties touching 
upon recreation. 

Federal recreation policies are sub- 

stantially as follows: 

1. To protect for posterity, for recreation 
and other uses, the natural resources, in- 
cluding rivers, lakes, and ocean areas, 
and to acquire, improve, and operate a 
system of national parks preserving their 
beauty or unique natural endowment. 
By consultation, publication, and initia- 
tion of legislation to improve recreational 
opportunities. 

3. To provide recreation facilities, instruc- 


tion and supervision for personnel in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
hospitals, prisons, Indian reservations, 
etcetera. 


Federal recreation policies are respon- 
sive to the state of the nation. During 
the economic depression of the thirties, 
a nation-wide recreation service was 
provided through the assignment of 
work-relief personnel. During World 
War II, financial aid was granted to 
local governments for the construction 
of recreation facilities needed by work- 
ers in war industry and by military per- 
sonnel when off-duty. At present, plans 
for national defense prohibit the devel- 
opment of recreation facilities in order 
to conserve vital materials. Present pol- 
icy requires the public to get along with 
existing facilities until the “arsenal of 
democracy” has been supplied with the 
means of defense. Exceptions are Fed- 
eral aid to designated “critical areas,” 
that is, areas where large influxes of 
military personnel make local recreation 
facilities and leadership inadequate, and 
aid to some rural areas in dire need of 
such facilities and leadership. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCES ON PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 


By RUTH ABERNATHY 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Two national conferences dealing with 
the upgrading of professional prepara- 
tion in health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation were planned and 
conducted with the sponsorship and co- 
operation of interested organizations. 
Each of the conferences was directly 
financed by the Athletic Institute and 
indirectly by the organizations and in- 
stitutions which made available the time 
of the delegates and consultants. 


Nineteen national organizations co- 
operated in the naming of delegates 
dealing with the problems of under- 
graduate preparation and fifteen com- 
prised the sponsoring group for that 
dealing with graduate studies. In each 


case, the conference became an actuality 
through the following steps, though the 
sequence was not identical: 


1. The need for study of the problems of 
upgrading professional preparation had 
been evident for some time and the con- 
cern of those in the professional fields 
was apparent. Among the reasons for the 
concern were: the rapid increases in the 
number of institutions offering graduate 
and undergraduate preparation, particu- 
larly in the field of physical education; 
the need to re-examine the professional 
competencies required; the need to pro- 
vide some guide lines for action. 


. A small group of professional persons 
concerned with the problems discussed 
possibilities for a more concentrated at- 
tack on them with particular attention 
to broad representation and co-operative 
action. 

. Preliminary meetings drawing in addi- 
tional concerned persons were held to in- 
vestigate various aspects of the problems 
and to consider possibilities for action. 

. Recommendations and plans for action 
were submitted to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Athletic Institute which 
agreed to underwrite the conferences, 


5. Freliminary planning committees were 
formed and national organizations were 
asked to co-operate by naming delegates 
who would be members of working 
groups concerned with health education, 
physical education or recreation. The 
need for specialized help was recognized 
and consultants were named. Conference 
directors were chosen and pre-conference 
work committees were assigned prepara- 
tory tasks. 


The conferences, involving a total of 
83 delegates and 18 consultants, were 
held in May 1948 and January 1950. 
Nine to twelve days of concentrated 
work resulted in the publication of two 
reports. Each report contains recom- 
mendations for programs of professional 
preparation, suggested principles and 
standards to be used by institutions en- 
gaged in the preparation of professional 
personnel for the three fields, and sug- 
gestions for the implementation of the 
recommendations. 


For those who wish to see the re- 
ports the references are as follows: The 
National Conference on Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 
1948. The Report of the National Con- 
ference on Graduate Study in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation. Chicago: The Athletic Insti- 
tute, 1950. 

The participants in the two confer- 
ences named continuing committees 
charged with responsibility for imple- 
menting recommendations. Work of the 
committees has been largely devoted to 
finding out what use has been made of 
the materials and preparing, with the 
co-operation of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
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a compilation of helpful suggestions of 
many professional people not involved 
in the conferences. In addition, the es- 
tablishment of an ongoing National 
Committee for the Upgrading of Pro- 
fessional Preparation in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation 
was undertaken. With the naming of 
representatives by professional organiza- 
tions, this Committee will become opera- 
tive in April 1952. 

William F. Meredith, reporting on the 
effects of the conferences, cites as posi- 
tive effects: 1. The number of regional, 
state and local conferences held to con- 
sider the conferences’ recommendations; 
2. The statements of some colleges and 
universities that they are using the 
recommendations of the reports as gen- 
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eral guides in the revision of profes- 
sional curricula; 3. The reports from 
state departments of education indicat- 
ing materials were of value in stimulat- 
ing and guiding revisions of teacher- 
credential requirements, teacher-educa- 
tion workshops, annual conferences on 
professional preparation, organization of 
state-wide study committees, assignment 
of personnel to work closely with col- 
leges and universities, and state-wide 
meeting of all those concerned with pro- 
fessional preparation in the three areas. 
Although some negative reactions have 
also been reported, on the whole the 
evidence begins to indicate that the 
united effort expended at the confer- 
ences is leading to effective action for 
the improvement of professional prep- 
aration. 


THE WORK OF NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


By ELIZABETH KELLEY 


Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


Our national professional organiza- 
tions provide leadership for united ef- 
fort through co-operative planning. The 
National Education Association, the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American 
Dental Association, the American School 
Health Association, the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, are among the 
largest pertinent The 
work of such professional groups is 
closely allied with and supported by the 
work of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the United States Public 
Health Service. It is the purpose of this 
brief article to point out some outstand- 
ing examples of co-operative planning 
and action. 


organizations. 


As was described in a previous article, 
the White House Conference mobilized 
many of the constructive social and edu- 
cational forces in our nation. The 
AAHPER played an active part in this 
Conference, following this action by res- 
olutions at the Detroit Convention in 
April 1951 stating to all workers in the 
field their responsibilities for imple- 
menting the findings of the White House 
Conference. 

The AAHPER, having been a par- 
ticipating organization in the confer- 
ences on professional preparation, set 
up a continuing committee for the pur- 
pose of implementing the reports of the 
conferences. The American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education is 
now carrying on a survey to evaluate 
the effects of the recommendations made 
by the conferences. 
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The National Conference on Elemen- 
tary School Physical Education, led and 
planned by the United States Office of 
Education and the AAHPER, was held 
in Washington, D.C., January 10-17, 
1951. Participants included classroom 
teachers, principals, supervisors, school 
superintendents, psychologists, physi- 
cians, parents, curriculum specialists, 
and representatives of child-serving 
agencies. The Report of this Conference 
sets standards and sights which will 
help in the co-operative solutions of ele- 
mentary-school problems in physical 
education wherever we live and work. 

In the area of health education, we 
have the example of long years of co- 
operative endeavor which includes rep- 
resentation from the American Medical 
Association, American School Health 
Association, National Education Asso- 
ciation, United States Public Health 
Service and Office of Education, Amer- 
ican Student Health Association, Amer- 
ican Dental Association, and countless 
official and non-official health agencies. 

In November, 1951, the Third Bien- 
nial Conference on Physicians and 
Schools was held in Highland Park, 
Illinois. Representatives of education, 
medical and health organizations in 
these conferences have done much to 
clarify their interrelationships in school 
health work and to define better the 
role of the private practitioner in this 
program. 

In the field of professional publica- 
tion, recognition must go to the Joint 
Committee of the American Medical 
Association and the National Education 
Association. The Committee’s book on 
health problems, entitled Health Educa- 
tion, has in its four editions had tre- 
mendous impact upon the development- 
al trends in this field. Over twenty of 
about forty publications of this Com- 
mittee are still widely used in the na- 
tion’s schools. 

The American Medical Association 
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has co-operated with the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in pub- 
lishing and issuing in 1951 a revised 
edition of Health in Schools. The 
AAHPER, through its President, Bernice 
Moss, gave co-operative assistance in 
preparing the revision. The AAHPER 
has also worked with the American 
School Health Association to produce 
Terminology in School Health Educa- 
tion, 

Many co-operative working confer- 
ences of the societies and agencies con- 
cerned with recreation make a contribu- 
tion to our ideal of effective action 
through united effort. These conferences 
are planned and participated in by mem- 
bers of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, American Recreation Society, 
American Association of Park Directors, 
Industrial Recreation Associations and 
recreation agencies represented by exe- 
cutives and leaders of programs, both 
public and private. 

The annual national conventions of 
the AAHPER have brought together its 
own membership from all over the coun- 
try to share ideas, learn about new de- 
velopments, consider common problems, 
and gain inspiration from professional 
contacts. Professional workers who are 
also members of other organizations 
affiliated with the AAHPER attend the 
annual meetings of these affiliates which 
are held in conjunction with the 
AAHPER Convention. This has been 
the practice of such groups as the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education, 
the American Physiotherapy Associa- 
tion, the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education, the Na- 
tional Association of Physical Education 
for College Women. Professional leader- 
ship has emanated from these national 
gatherings as well as from the national 
office of the AAHPER, under the able 
direction of Dr. Carl Troester, the Exe- 
cutive Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Section III-— 
Action on the State Level 


GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON YOUTH WELFARE 


By JUNE BRASTED 


Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Mills College, Oakland 


In California, the Governor’s Confer- 
ences on Youth Welfare have done some- 
thing of the same kind of pooling of re- 
sources and ideals at the state level as 
the White House Conferences on Chil- 
dren and Youth have done nationally. 
The state conferences have been called 
on the recommendation of the California 
Youth Committee, the Crime Commis- 
sion on Juvenile Justice, the Judicial 
Council, the Youth Authority and other 
state departments interested in youth 
welfare. Like the White House Confer- 
ences the state ones have brought to- 
gether representatives of many organi- 
zations, public and private agencies, and 
institutions, all concerned with the wel- 
fare of youth. Teachers, school admin- 
istrators, social workers, recreation and 
health personnel, law enforcement offi- 
cers, physicians, churchmen, parents, 
and youth themselves have been among 
the participants in the Conferences. In 
addition, many experts in various fields 
have served as consultants. 

The purposes of the Governor’s Con- 
ferences have been to explore the needs 
of youth and then to pool ideas about 
the kinds of programs which should be 
promoted to meet the needs. Governor 
Earl Warren expressed these purposes 
as he opened the first Conference, talk- 
ing to the delegates about “Youth, Cali- 
fornia’s Greatest Natural Resource.” 

Among the topics relating to youth’s 
welfare considered by Conference dis- 
cussion groups are the following: Em- 
ployment for Youth, Schools and Youth 
Welfare, Public Recreation and Youth, 
Group Programs for Youth, The 
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Church and Youth Welfare, Physical, 
Social and Mental Health, Community 
Environmental Planning for Youth Wel- 
fare, Community Co-ordination, Trans- 
ient Youth, Detention and Protective 
Care for Children, Institutional Treat- 
ment for the Juvenile Delinquent. 

Many state leaders in the fields of 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion have served as consultants at the 
Governor’s Conferences. Many more 
workers in the three fields have attended 
as delegates who have gone back to their 
own localities better prepared to work 
with others interested in furthering the 
best possible programs for youth. These 
local workers may turn to the Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee on Youth 
Welfare, a Committee appointed to give 
direction and help to those acting on 
the findings from the Conferences. 

In practically all of the speeches and 
discussions at the Governor’s Confer- 
ences emphasis has been placed on the 
need for and the efficacy of local action. 
In his first words to the delegates, the 
Governor stated the idea which was to 
be said again in many different ways: 


Real community progress can be made only 
when mature citizens work together to develop 
plans for strengthening and expanding com- 
munity services. No one of us alone can pre- 
sume to know what is good for a given com- 
munity. The democratic process may seem 
slow and tedious but foundations once laid are 
strong and secure. Plans forced upon a com- 
munity usually result in failure and end in 
chaos. Real community growth depends upon 
the concerted action of all citizens developing 
a plan which is, primarily, of their own 
creation. 
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The idea that youth should share in 
the planning and organizing of pro- 
grams also appears frequently in con- 
ference reports, One recreation discus- 
sion group stated: 


The value of recreational facilities and pro- 
grams will be enhanced when the youth are 
involved in the planning and conducting of 
the recreational program. Such youthful par- 
ticipation should take place generally on the 
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local level in the neighborhood and district 


recreation places and programs. 


A group discussing Community Co- 
ordination made this statement: 


Youth to be served must serve. The success- 
ful community encourages the participation by 
the youth of the community in the planning 
of programs and in the operation of programs 
for community betterment. Dynamic functions 
release the true qualities of basic citizenship, 


THE STATE BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


By VERNE S. 


LANDRETH 


Chief of the Bureau 
Sacramento 


The Bureau of Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is 
one of the eleven service units in the 
Division of Instruction, California State 
Department of Education, which is ad- 
ministered by Dr. Jay B. Conner, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent and Chief of the 
Division. The personnel in the Bureau 
consists of Patricia Hill, Consultant in 
Health Education, Genevie Dexter, Con- 
sultant in Physical Education, Louis E. 
Means, Consultant in School Recreation, 
and Verne S. Landreth, Chief of the 
Bureau. 

Bureau staff members promote the 
development of sound programs of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation through vertical service 
work and as teammates with other Divi- 
sion of Instruction staffs working in 
horizontal segments such as elementary 
education, secondary education and 
adult education. Close working relation- 
ships are maintained with other service 
units organized on a vertical basis, par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Special Educa- 
tion with a common interest in pro- 
grams for physically handicapped chil- 
dren. The Department of Public Health, 
the Department of Social Welfare, the 
Youth Authority, the State Recreation 
Commission, and the Department of 


Natural Resources are among the other 
state agencies with which close working 
relationships have been established. 
Consultant services are provided upon 
request by the Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion to other state departments, to 
county offices, school districts, local offi- 
cial and voluntary agencies, civic and 
fraternal organizations and lay groups. 
Efforts are made to give leadership and 
direction to the continuous development 
and co-ordination of school health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recrea- 
tion programs throughout the state. 
Major responsibilities are centered in 
efforts to interpret ways in which sound 
programs make maximum contributions 
to the entire public-school curriculum 
from early childhood through the junior 
college. In addition, consultant services 
are provided all accredited teacher- 
education institutions with teacher-prep- 
aration programs in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 
Continuous efforts are made to identify 
the contributions which each of the 
three related areas may make to the 
education of children, youth, and adults. 
While each of the areas shares common 
objectives with the other two and inter- 
relationships exist, the contributions of 
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one area cannot be substituted for those 
of another in “best practice.” Among 
the publications and documents which 
have assisted in interpreting this “best 
practice” to school personnel and the 
public are the statements and printed 
materials of the Educational Policies 
Commission, publications of the National 
Education Association, joint statements 
such as those made by the AAHPER, 
the American Medical Association, the 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the 
National Recreation Association, and 
the American Recreation Society. 
Among the state professional organi- 
zations with which Bureau staff mem- 
bers work closely are the California 
Association of School Superintendents, 
California Secondary School Adminis- 
trators, California Association of Ele- 
mentary School Administrators, Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors Association, 
and the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. The consultant and the Chief of 
the Bureau serve as ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committee of the 


CAHPER. 
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While the State Department of Edu- 
cation has legal authority to “exercise 
general control over all athletic activi- 
ties of the public schools” in the state, 
this function is performed largely 
through official representation on the 
State Federated Council of the Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation, or- 
ganized in 1914 under the leadership of 
Will C. Wood, the State Commissioner 
of Secondary Education at the time. 
The Chief of the Bureau serves as one 
of the ex-officio members of the State 
Federated Council. 

Field services are provided by the 
Bureau upon request, with priority 
given through the offices of county su- 
perintendents of schools to medium 
sized and small school districts. which 
do not have supervisory staffs. Since 
the establishment of the county-services 
fund, through which supervisory serv- 
ices have been expanded in the special 
areas such as audio-visual education, 
special education and health, physical 
education, and recreation, a greater con- 
centration of state consultant services 
can be channelled to the rural counties 
where professional services are limited. 


THE CALIFORNIA RECREATION COMMISSION 


By STERLING S. WINANS 


Director of Recreation, State of California 
Sacramento 


Nothing that is new — under the sun 
or in government — happens easily. 

This principle is illustrated in the 
difficulties encountered by the Honorable 
S. Clinton Hastings, first chief justice of 
the California Supreme Court, when he 
convened the initial session of this tri- 
bunal in San Francisco over one hun- 
dred years ago. A large amount of labor 
“consequent upon the unorganized state 
of society at that time” was imposed 
upon the tribunal—“the labor of search- 
ing for authorities in an unfamiliar lan- 
guage, and an unfamiliar system of 


jurisprudence; and with the lack of 
printed ordinances or decrees, claimed 
to have the force of law in Spanish and 
Mexican pro-consular government.” 
Newness of the idea of a Recreation 
Commission, a separate agency of Cali- 
fornia State Government, was encoun- 
tered as an obstacle. Remember that 
while Chief Justice Hastings had his 
troubles in establishing the Supreme 
Court, there was a supreme court in al- 
most every other state at the time, and 
procedure of these courts was fairly well 
formulated. In contrast, the idea of a 
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recreation commission in any state is 
new — under the eastern and western 
sun — and a whole procedure and even 
a pattern of relationships had to be 
established. 

The Commonwealth of California, to 
nurture and stimulate the development 
of places to play for children, youth 
and adults in every neighborhood of the 
land, established an independent agency 
in 1947 by legislative act on the recom- 
mendation of Governor Earl Warren. 

Composed of seven members appointed 
by the Governor, the Commission serves 
without compensation and holds month- 
ly meetings in various communities of 
the State. Technical services to com- 
munities in quadrants of the State are 
provided by four recreation specialists, 
working out of a headquarters office in 
Sacramento and a field office in Los 
Angeles. The Director of Recreation, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, is responsible 
for the administrative functions of the 
agency. 


The strength of the recreation func- 
tion in the State and communities is 
enhanced by the fact that a state agency 
is required by law to “cause to be 
studied and to consider the whole prob- 
lem of recreation of the people of the 
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State of California,” “formulate a com- 
prehensive recreational policy” and “aid 
and encourage public recreation activi- 
ties.” The Director of Recreation “shall 
investigate and report on facilities or 
services that may be needed,” “advise 
and co-operate with and encourage com- 
munity recreation agencies” and aid in 
the co-ordination of federal, state and 
local programs. 

Concerns of people for organized re- 
creation and the problems of public, 
private and commercial agencies are 
now discussed in councils of the State. 
Community recreation agencies look to 
their counterpart in state government 
to bring important issues before such 
bodies as the Governor’s Council, stand- 
ing and interim committees of the Leg- 
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islature, state departments and to the 
attention of federal agencies operating 
in California. 

A case in point is the immediate prob- 
lem of sixty smaller communities adja- 
cent to military bases now serving as 
the training ground for thousands of 
service personnel. The State and these 
communities desire to give the armed 
forces a warm welcome and to organize 
local facilities and programs for this 
purpose. However, the influx of service 
personnel is so large that the matter was 
brought to the attention of The Presi- 
dent and Congress by the Governor and 
the Legislature after the problem had 
been brought into focus by the Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

At the request of governmental juris- 
dictions, appraisals and plans for de- 
velopment are made of recreation facili- 
ties and programs. Recommendations 
and suggestions for improvement are 
developed and submitted to the govern- 
ing bodies. Less dramatic than state- 
wide projects and community studies, 
but of fundamental value, are the day- 
to-day services provided “on-the-ground” 
or by the provision of pertinent re- 
source materials. These services are 
available on request to recreation agen- 
cies of unincorporated communities, 
cities, special tax assessment districts, 
counties, voluntary organizations, univ- 
ersities and colleges, and to govern- 
mental departments. Services were pro- 
vided to 987 such agencies during the 
1950-51 fiscal year. 

Informed recreation leaders are aware 
that resource materials pertinent to Cali- 
fornia’s major recreation problems are 
lacking. To develop these tools, the Com- 
mission has prepared and distributed 
several printed publications and a vari- 
ety of mimeographed releases on tech- 
nical subjects. 

A principle embodied in the act creat- 
ing the Commission was expressed by 
the late C. A. Dykstra, first chairman of 
the Commission and nationally esteemed 
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educator, scholar and leader in govern- 
ment: “I firmly believe that the com- 
munity should do its own recreation job 
and that the State should help and ad- 
vise, rather than administer and con- 
trol.” This statement means, in effect, 
that the Commission is not wed to re- 
creation lands, buildings and operations. 

An organized recreation service in 
many communities is a new venture. 
Since public recreation agencies are 
financed by local funds the consequent 
strain on community budgets makes it 
mandatory that funds be spent wisely 
and with the use of effective procedures. 
There are at least two ways of organiz- 
ing governmental services: one, by the 
hit-or-miss, trial and error method, and 
the other by the use of systematic and 
proven practices. The large number of 
requests for help coming to the Commis- 
sion from communities indicates that 
citizens and officials of local government 
prefer the latter method. 

“What has the Commission accom- 
plished?” “What has happened in the 
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State as a result of its services that 
would not have happened if it did not 
exist?” Answers to these questions can- 
not be given by an advisory service 
agency in terms of miles of pavements, 
tons of meat inspected, number of pris- 
oners fed, drivers’ licenses issued, build- 
ings constructed, or even in acreage of 
beaches and parks acquired. It is true 
that of the 165 public recreation agen- 
cies now operating year-round services 
in California communities — since Los 
Angeles led the way in 1903 — over 25 
per cent have been established since the 
creation of the Commission in 1947. 

People — under the western sun — 
attracted by the spark of a new idea 
have a tremendous lever and capacity 
for accomplishment. The sincerity, en- 
thusiasm and hard work of Chief Justice 
Hastings, in establishing California’s 
Supreme Court, have been paralleled by 
Recreation Commissioners and _ staff 
members in a united effort with other 
recreation leaders and with citizens of 
the Commonwealth. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


By PATRICIA HILL 
Consultant in Health Education 
Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Sacramento 


Relationships between the State De- 
partment of Public Health and local 
health departments are similar to state- 
local relationships in the educational 
field. Therefore, schools look first to the 
local department for public health 
services. When it is unable, because of 
budgetary and other factors, to provide 
the local schools all the services needed, 
the State Department of Public Health 
can supplement local resources in the 
following ways: 

1. Consultation with local school-health de- 

partment groups engaged in planning the 
program. 


2. Consultation with curriculum develop- 
ment groups upon the medical aspects of 
the program and sanitation. 

. Participation in institutes and other in- 
service education programs for teachers 
and administrators. 

. Information regarding sources of teach- 
ing aids, resource people and agencies — 
state, national, and local. 

. Films on emotional and physical health 
provided on loan basis. 


There has sometimes been confusion 
and wrangling at the local level as to 
which agency should provide school 
health services. A resolution recently 
passed by the California Conference of 
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Local Health Officers seems to settle this 
point admirably: “ . . . it is recom- 
mended that the determination of which 
agency can best provide such service, 
as well as the planning of the total 
school health program, be a matter of 
local decision which can best be deter- 
mined through joint planning by all in- 
terested agencies and individuals.” In 
addition to such joint planning at the 
local level, there is the Joint Committee 
on School Health at the state level which 
is composed of members of the Depart- 
ments of Public Health and Education 
and works to co-ordinate the activities 
of state staff members concerned with 
improvements in school health pro- 
grams. These staff members are spe- 
cialists in medicine, nursing, sanitation, 
education, dentistry, nutrition, social 
work, occupational and physical ther- 
apy, and hearing conservation. Their 
services are available to all localities, 
although they work mostly with schools 
in areas served by part-time health de- 
partments. 
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Through the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, trained psychiatric so- 
cial workers, located at fifteen field 
offices throughout the state, are avail- 
able on a consultant basis to school 
health councils and committees working 
to improve the mental-health program. 
As yet, schools have not utilized these 
consultants to any great extent. This 
Department also maintains nine mental- 
health clinics in the state. Schools may 
refer pupils who are in need of diagno- 
sis to these clinics. Treatment may also 
be given at these clinics depending upon 
the diagnosis and needs of the indivi- 
dual pupil. With the present-day empha- 
sis on mental and emotional health and 
joint planning of educators and profes- 
sional workers in the field of mental 
health, more effective programs in our 
schools should result with fuller use of 
the resources of the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene in safeguarding and 
improving the emotional and mental 
health of children and youth. 


THE WORK OF STATE COMMITTEES 


By LOUIS E. MEANS 
Consultant in School Recreation 
Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Sacramento 


At the state level the Bureau of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation has worked closely with the 
Advisory Committee to the State De- 
partment of Education on Public School 
Health. The objectives of this Commit- 
tee are: 


1. To serve as a referral body on matters 
of general policy pertaining to school 
health. 

. To initiate suggestions related to school 
health programs. 

. To receive and follow-through requests 
made to the State Department of Educa- 
tion related to studies of problems in 
public school health. 


Through this Committee the State 


Department hopes to reflect interests and 
needs and to provide better guidance to 
those representatives of specialized re- 
sponsibilities who are working in the 
field. Among matters the Committee has 
thus far considered are standards for 
teachers authorized to test hearing and 
sight of pupils, certification and creden- 
tials for school nurses, in-service train- 
ing of nurses, improvement of health 
services, development of state-wide con- 
ferences involving the medical profes- 
sion, responsibilities of the school ad- 
ministrator, and the role of the class- 
room teacher concerning communicable 
disease, accident prevention, and work 
with school nurses. 
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At the present time there is a state- 
wide Committee for the Study of the 
Physical Education Credential. Northern 
and southern sections of this Committee 
are carrying out specific assignments 
and hope eventually to be able to make 
recommendations for possible revision 
to the State Commission on Credentials. 
This Committee is concerned only with 
problems at the secondary level. A previ- 
ously appointed committee has been 
studying the competencies needed for 
teaching physical education by the class- 
room teacher in the elementary school. 
The State Department of Education is 
at present co-operating closely with the 
California Youth Authority by furnish- 
ing consultant service for the Survey on 
Youth Problems in Southern Alameda 
County. The Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion is working with lay committees 
studying educational services of Ala- 
meda County schools with special em- 
phasis upon guidance, health practices, 
physical education, and school recrea- 
tion, as well as facilities and equipment. 
This self-study project is scheduled for 
completion in the next few weeks. 
Another state-wide committee is study- 
ing the preparation and certification of 
nurses for public-school service. The 
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elimination by 1954 of Public Health 
Nursing Certificates based on examina- 
tion requires that new standards for cre- 
dentials be established. This committee 
has as members school administrators, 
school nurses, representatives of local 
departments of public health, educa- 
tional institutions and professional or- 
ganizations with six consultants from the 
State Departments of Public Health and 
Education. The questions being studied 
are: 


1. What are the functions which a school 
nurse performs in California’s public 
elementary and secondary schools? 

. What qualifications (knowledge, skills, 
abilities, etc.) do school nurses need in 
order to perform their duties success- 
fully? 

. What training and experience most read- 
ily develops the kind of competence 
needed ? 

. How can we formulate credential re- 
quirements and institutional guidelines 
which will insure the development of the 
required degrees of competence? 

. What data-gathering or job-analysis pro- 
cedures will aid in securing answers to 
these questions? 


A number of meetings have been held, 
and many more are scheduled, with 
large numbers of professional people co- 
operating in the work. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


By GENEVIE DEXTER 
Consultant in Physical Education 
Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Sacramento 


Professional education needs to be a 
continuous process. Through the joint 
planning of professional organizations, 
the State Department of Education and 
teacher-education institutions, more op- 
portunities for professional education 
are being provided through jointly- 
sponsored workshops. 

For many years California educators 
have been able to look with pride at the 


two weeks’ workshops in physical educa- 
tion for men in secondary schools. The 
leadership for this workshop has been 
given by the CAHPER and the Bureau 
of Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. In contrast to the 
clinics or “schools” in other sections of 
the country, this workshop has offered 
to hundreds of men the opportunity to 
participate in activities that insure a 
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well-balanced program of physical edu- 
cation, not just concentration on one 
team or individual sport. Successful 
teachers in California high schools, jun- 
ior colleges and teacher-education insti- 
tutions have shared their teaching meth- 
ods and philosophy with both beginning 
and experienced teachers. 

Three years ago the women in secon- 
dary schools requested the same kind of 
professional educational opportunity en- 
joyed by the men. Following the lead of 
the men, a workshop was organized for 
women teachers. Activities were offered 
and problems studied in relation to the 
enrichment of programs for adolescent 
girls. In the summer of 1952 the work- 
shop for women will be held July 28- 
August 8 and for men August 11-22 
at the California State Polytechnic 
College. 

Coeducational physical-education ac- 
tivities are recognized as a needed part 
of secondary-school programs and many 
requests have come for a workshop de- 


voted to the activities and problems per- 
tinent to the learning of boys and girls 
to play together. It is anticipated that 
such workshops will be planned in the 
future with both men and women teach- 
ers as participants. 

In August 1951, the State Bureau 
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sponsored a week’s workshop on super- 
vision in physical education. This was 
in response to a request from the Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation Pro- 
fessional Committee of the California 
School Supervisors Association. Staff 
leadership was provided by the Bureau 
and the other State Department of Edu- 
cation divisions. The supervisors’ work- 
shop will again be conducted in 1952, 
August 11-15, at California State Poly- 
technic College. One of the subjects 
given high priority for discussion is the 
role of the supervisor of a county or 
district in providing co-ordination be- 
tween elementary and secondary cur- 
ricula. 

The Folk Dance Federation of Cali- 
fornia, in co-operation with the College 
of the Pacific, has sponsored a folk- 
dance camp for four years. A repre- 
sentative of the State Bureau has served 
on the staff. The opportunity to work 
with leaders in ethnic and American 
folk-dance groups is offered to adults in- 
terested in dancing as well as to admin- 
istrators and teachers of physical edu- 
cation in secondary schools. The camp 
will be held this year at the College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, from July 21- 
August 2. 


THE WORK OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
By HAROLD SCHOENFELD 


Coordinator of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Alameda County, California 


Among the state professional organi- 
zations interested in the fields under dis- 
cussion, the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion has the largest membership. The 
CAHPER strives to improve the quality 
of professional service and standards by 
helping to sponsor workshops, institutes, 
and conferences in the related fields. 
Through its local and sectional groups 
it provides programs that contribute to 
community understanding and apprecia- 


tion of the purposes and programs in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion and seeks to discover the needs of 
its own membership, which it meets 
through regular meetings, bulletins and 
local newsletters. 

The CAHPER is an affiliate of the 
NEA, CTA, and the AAHPER. With 
these associations it participates in united 
action to promote desirable legislation, 
school financing, teacher retirement and 
tenure programs, and other programs of 
concern to educators. 
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The California School Health Asso- 
ciation is the only professional associa- 
tion devoted exclusively to health serv- 
ice and health education in the public 
schools. It is an integral arm of the 
national body, the American School 
Health Association. The CSHA and the 
CAHPER focus the attention of the pro- 
fession on state and local health prob- 
lems. The CSHA holds two annual meet- 
ings, a teachers’ institute in the fall and 
a spring conference. At its gatherings 
outstanding speakers and leaders are 
secured to work with the membership on 
school health problems. 


The California Recreation Society, an 
affiliate of the American Recreation 
Society, is made up of public, private, 
and quasi-public recreation workers. It 
sponsors an annual recreation confer- 
ence and publishes monthly News and 
Previews. The CRS represents co-opera- 
tive action of all types of recreation 
agencies to promote, broaden and im- 
prove recreational facilities and services. 
This association is becoming a clearing 
house for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information regarding and affect- 
ing the field of recreation. It stimulates 
research and studies, promotes and 
sponsors legislation affecting recreation, 
promotes standards of recreation ad- 
ministration, supervision, leadership, 
safety, compensation, program, facilities 
and finance. Like the CAHPER the CRS 
is organized into regional groups, called 
districts, which hold regular meetings 
and implement the CRS program at the 
local level. 


The California Interscholastic Feder- 
ation has as its main interest the promo- 
tion of sound programs in athletics for 
boys at the secondary-school level. Its 
membership is restricted to school ad- 
ministrators and State Department of 
Education personnel. The purposes of 
this organization have been stated as 
follows: 1. So to direct and control 
athletics of the State that boards and 
faculties will regard them as educational 
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resources to be encouraged and fostered 
rather than decried and suppressed; 2. 
To locate the responsibility for their ad- 
ministration with reference to satisfac- 
tory supervision; 3. By means of consti- 
tution, by-laws, and efficient organiza- 
tion to simplify and make definite their 
administration; 4. Through the observ- 
ance of good standards of sportsman- 
ship to cultivate more cordial and friend- 
ly relations between schools. 


The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics of the AAHPER has an ac- 
tively functioning state organization. 
The California Section carries out the 
program of the NSWA “to promote de- 
sirable athletic programs for all girls 
and women” by “formulating and pub- 
licizing guiding principles and stand- 
ards for administrator, leader, official, 
and player, by publishing and inter- 
preting rules governing sports for girls 
and women; and by disseminating ac- 
curate information on the conduct of 
women’s sports.” 

The California School Supervisors 
Association, an affiliate of the CTA, has 
a standing committee on health, physical 
education and recreation. The chairman 
of this committee is a member of the 
board of directors of the CAHPER. This 
enables the two associations to work to- 
gether to promote better programs in 
health, physical education, and re- 
creation. Likewise, the CRS and the 
CAHPER have ex-officio members on 
each other’s executive committees in 
order to promote joint action. The 
CAHPER and the CSHA are in process 
of appointing ex-officio members to each 
other’s executive committee. The NSWA 
also has representatives on the CAHPER 
executive committee as well as on the 
CIF Council. These liaisons aid im- 
measurably in attaining effective action 
on the part of the several state organi- 
zations through united efforts to pro- 
mote better programs for the children 
and adults of California in health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. 





Section IV— 
Action at the Grass Roots 


RICHMOND SERVES ITS YOUTH 


By IVAN W. HILL 


Director of Physical Education and Recreation 
Richmond, California 


This is a brief description of the man- 
ner in which one community has united 
the efforts of many organizations and 
agencies to meet the leisure-time needs 
of its young people. The Administration 
of the City of Richmond, the Richmond 
School Department, and the Recreation 
Department together with parent groups 
and civic organizations have co-opera- 
tively planned and carried out an ex- 
panding recreation program to serve the 
thousands of children and teen-agers 
catapulted into the maelstrom of con- 
gested, artificial living characteristic of 
communities with rapid population in- 
crease due to sudden industrial ex- 
pansion. 

From a small city of 23,000 in 1941, 
Richmond found itself in 1943 an over- 
grown industrial center of 120,000 per- 
sons, 97,000 of whom were employed in 
the shipyards and allied industries. To 
the small area of private homes which 
housed the normal population were add- 
ed scores of Federal Housing apartment 
buildings caring for the avalanche of 
people from practically every state in 
the union, of all religious beliefs, racial 
extractions, and cultural and economic 
levels. 

A large percentage of Richmond’s 
wartime population has remained as 
permanent residents of the community. 
Foreseeing that the problems of the war 
period would remain in peacetime, com- 
munity planning has not been directed 
toward alleviating temporary conditions 
only, but has been motivated by the de- 
sire to develop long-term, permanent 
programs for the welfare of children 


and adults. This has characterized the 
expansion and improvement of the 
school system, an interesting and excit- 
ing story which space does not permit 
telling here. Long-term planning has 
also characterized the development of 
the recreation program which this ar- 
ticle describes. 

In Richmond, the Recreation Depart- 
ment is a co-operative division for ad- 
ministrative purposes of the School De- 
partment. The Recreation Director is 
also the Director of Physical Education 
in the schools. This close tie-in has 
meant that teachers, administrators and 
recreation leaders have been motivated 
alike by the premise that to be of value 
a recreation program must have con- 
structive, educative worth. It has also 
meant that all public facilities have been 
used to the utmost to avoid duplication 
and to insure that the public receives 
full value for the tax dollars spent. 

The Recreation Department is or- 
ganized into divisions of Playgrounds, 
Athletics, Teen Age Activities, and Arts, 
each under the guidance of a competent 
supervisor who carries on the activities 
of a particular division with a staff as- 
signed for that purpose. A very definite 
attempt is made to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities and interests of each division 
with the interests of the others and with 
those of the school and various city de- 
partments and agencies. 

In addition to the programs of play- 
ground activities, offered after school 
and during vacation periods on each 
school playground and city park, sev- 
eral other programs are being devel- 
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oped. Their popularity indicates that 
the boys and girls of the community are 
taking the opportunities provided and 
developing breadth of interests and ap- 
preciations which are essential to the 
stability and intelligent thinking of a 
citizenry. 

Daily, throughout the year, large num- 
bers are instructed and supervised in 
athletic skills. This is in addition to the 
physical education class and extra-class 
programs of the schools. Playground 
leaders are given in-service training un- 
der the guidance of physical education 
personnel to insure fairly standardized 
practices in the teaching of skills. 

Through the division of Playgrounds, 
special opportunities are made available. 
Pet shows, bicycle days, folk-dance 
programs, an annual carnival, sailing 
groups, ping-pong tournaments, doll 
shows, hobby shows, and weekly excur- 
sions to points of interest by school bus 
during vacation periods, are some of the 
special events. An annual “Captains’ 
Day” ceremony, at which leaders se- 
lected by their fellows are honored, is 
an occasion which draws the participa- 
tion of civic leadérs, city councilmen, 
school administrators, P.T.A. members 
and church leaders. 

In the field of sports and athletics, 
playground teams, competing on a neigh- 
borhood basis, are sponsored in softball, 
baseball, touch football, basketball, and 
track. Tennis lessons are available to in- 
terested boys and girls. Badminton is 
popular in the youth centers. 

One example of co-operative effort 
which has lead to serving the youth of 
the community better is the instruction 
in swimming. The well-equipped and at- 
tractive municipal plunge was put under 
the operational supervision of the Direc- 
tor of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, who assumed the responsibility 
with the understanding that the Recrea- 
tion Department’s interest was primarily 
that of carrying an instructional pro- 
gram, the commercial interests being 
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secondary. The city furnishes the facility 
and the staff for physical operation and 
maintenance. The Recreation Depart- 
ment provides a supervisor, six part- 
time teachers, and one assistant engi- 
neer. The School Department makes 
school busses available for transporting 
students from the two high schools and 
three junior-high schools at 2:30 p.m. 
daily. Six classes are given instruction 
simultaneously by assigned instructors 
at no cost to the students. Co-operative 
planning has also made possible swim- 
ming instruction for elementary-school 
pupils and the use of the pool by the 
Contra Costa Junior College Physical 
Education Department’s classes. 

The use of findings from health ex- 
aminations is another example of the 
benefits which accrue to youth through 
integrated action. When a boy or girl is 
restricted in the type of physical activity 
he may participate in with safety, the 
name is filed with the Director of Phys- 
ical Education. If the name appears on 
playground attendance records and play- 
ground team rosters, his playground 
leader is advised of the situation and is 
thus able to guide the individual toward 
activities more suitable to his physical 
condition. 

The Teen-age Division of the Recrea- 
tion Department supervises a varied 
program for that age group. Five youth- 
centers are operated, three of them un- 
der the supervision of personnel em- 
ployed by the Department, two of them 
supervised by personnel employed partly 
by the Department and partly by the 
Richmond Housing Authority. These 
centers are open to all the youth of 
Richmond. Policies and programs are 
determined by the officers and directors, 
elected by the members of the Centers, 
with adult guidance. Social activities, 
athletics, swimming, crafts, and folk 
dancing are popular. Many special 
events are promoted and financed by 
the memberships. 

Unique in California is the manner in 
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which the City Government, the Recrea- 
tion Department, and lay groups co- 
operate in administering an arts pro- 
gram for the community. The Art Cen- 
ter is housed in spacious quarters in the 
new Civic Auditorium. It operates with 
a budget from the Recreation Depart- 
ment. Classes in painting, sketching, 
ceramics, wood carving, jewel setting, 
weaving, block printing, and screen 
printing are offered to adult members 
of the Art Center, who pay nominal 
dues. Children’s classes are offered on 
Saturday mornings and on days when 
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directors bring groups from the play- 
grounds to the Art Center. 

Supervision of a varied arts program 
on each playground emanates from the 
Art Center and training classes for 
youth-leaders are given by the Center’s 
staff. A Junior Symphonette, which 
gives three or four concerts yearly, is 
financed by the Recreation Department. 
The feeling has been that promoting 
cultural interests and developing appre- 
ciations and talents is an important part 
of the responsibilities of any youth- 
serving agency. 


HAYWARD HIGH SCHOOL STAFF TRIES 
CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING 


By RUTH BURMESTER 


Head of Girls’ Physical Education Department 
Hayward High School, Hayward, California 


When the position as head of the 
Department of Physical Education at 
Hayward High School was offered to 


me four years ago, I hesitated since 
often an uncomfortable line is drawn 
between staff members and the head of 
their department. When I decided to 
accept the position, I also decided to 
spend my first year not only learning 
my new job but also promoting co- 
operative planning by the staff. The fol- 
lowing summer two of us attended an 
inspiring workshop which gave us op- 
portunities to learn the techniques of co- 
operative planning by using them. This 
experience deepened and set my convic- 
tion that it is the educator’s responsi- 
bility to help the individual pupil de- 
velop all of his capacities to the full so 
that he may make his optimum contribu- 
tion to his society. It has been in an 
effort to increase self-direction and re- 
sponsibility, so essential to the full de- 
velopment of the individual, that we 
have tried to utilize planning-techniques 
and skills in a variety of situations. 
Since we realized that a first requisite 
for good staff relationships was for staff 


members to know one another, /e 
planned informal social activities. For 
example, the entire staff went camping 
in Yosemite for three days before school 
opened this year. We have also given 
attention to the adjustment and orienta- 
tion of new teachers, trying to make 
them feel a part of the staff group and 
enlarging their understanding of our 
program. 

Another procedure tried was the set- 
ting up of common goals. One year we 
spent many hours discussing the aims 
and objectives of our department. At 
the end of the year we had a meeting 
at which each member outlined her ob- 
jectives and the means by which she 
tried to reach them. This was very en- 
lightening and we all wished that we 
had held this meeting earlier in the 
year. We found that in spite of apparent 
differences, we had basically the same 
purposes. Our differences were mostly 
in methods. 

We have been fortunate in having the 
support of our administrators for our 
experimentation with new techniques. In 
fact, we were asked in faculty meetings 
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to try new ideas and methods. Our ex- 
perimentation has been undertaken in- 
dividually since some of the staff mem- 
bers were not willing or ready for it. 

One teacher set up planning-commit- 
tees in her classes. Another rushed into 
resource-unit type of instruction in her 
hygiene classes. The girls in this class 
did their part well, but the teacher for- 
got to evaluate with them at the end of 
the unit. The girls’ suggestions were lost 
and the desired outcomes were not made 
explicit. Another teacher, during her 
first year with us, tried so hard to have 
students share, in planning that her 
classes became disorganized. From this 
she learned that the students did not 
have adequate background for self- 
direction and self-responsibility and that 
she would have to start this type of 
program slowly, giving the students in- 
creased responsibility as they were able 
to assume it. 

One special class of thirty which runs 
for the year has been organized en- 


tirely by student-teacher planning. The 
teacher takes the role of consultant and 
the girls carry out their plans almost 
completely on their own. This class has 


been very 
“love” it. 
We have included an elective block 
in the program in order to meet better 
the diverse interests of the girls and 
give them opportunities to make deci- 
sions. We have also successfully in- 
creased opportunities for student lead- 
ership and planning in the sports pro- 
gram of the G.A.A. and in our coedu- 
cational program. In evaluating our co- 
educational dance-unit, we made the 
following suggestions for next year: 


productive and the girls 


1. Men and women should plan the units 
jointly and learn the dances in advance 
so that they can both help with instruc- 
tion and demonstration. 

. Units to be included in the program 
should be planned in advance of the year 
so that provisions can be worked out for 
student-teacher planning. 


3. Student participation in planning the 
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parties for this year was not representa- 
tive. The students could make and carry 
out all of the plans with the guidance of 
teachers. 


. Some students have done advanced work 
in dance. It might be possible to give 
these students leadership experience as 
assistants or even as teachers of the 
class. 


Another idea with which we experi- 
mented was student participation in set- 
ting up department rules. Each class 
discussed costumes, showers, dressing, 
and so on, sent a representative to a 
meeting with teachers after school to 
set up rules. The girls said that they 
were old enough to take care of them- 
selves in relation to showers. They re- 
marked that the girls hated to take 
showers because they were forced to do 
so. The representatives proposed that 
the reasons for taking showers be dis- 
cussed in the classes, after which the 
girls be put on their honor to take them 
for a trial period. We all agreed to try 
this plan. At the end of the trial period, 
only two representatives came for a 
scheduled meeting. They reported that 
the girls had not been taking showers 
and that therefore showers should be re- 
quired. Failure of the plan was due in 
part to our undesirable shower facili- 
ties. However, after evaluation we can 
now see other reasons. We should have 
helped the students better to understand 
the problem and why we were con- 
cerned with it. We should have had 
evaluation sessions with the representa- 
tives, followed by class discussions, dur- 
ing the trial period. We lost an oppor- 
tunity to point out to the girls the con- 
sequences of their actions which is an 
important step in developing self-direc- 
tion. A basic mistake was in setting up 
a job that was too challenging for the 
amount of experience the girls and the 
teachers had had in sharing responsi- 
bility and planning. 

At the beginning of this year, when 
evaluating we again realized the need to 
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study and revamp our loosely organized 
over-all program. A committee volun- 
teered to get this project underway. 
Help was sought and obtained from the 
school curriculum-director. Since a first 
step was to consider the needs and in- 
terests of the students, we devised a 
questionnaire which all of the girls 
answered. We are tabulating the answers 
by: grade levels and we plan to use the 
results as a basis for organizing our 
total program. At our next meeting we 
will again consider the general aims of 
the department. Once we have decided 
what we would like to accomplish, we 
will then proceed to the problems of 
achieving our ends. We expect to evolve 
a course of study which will stabilize 
and direct us, but will not limit us or 
tie us down. We also hope to present a 
definite program with the reasons for it 
to the administration so that we may 
secure better scheduling of students in 
our classes. We could then organize our 
classes on the basis of grade level. 

We recognized another weakness when 
evaluating our program. Our public re- 
lations needed to be improved. We first 
need to interpret our program to the 
students themselves. Just because they 
participate in it does not mean that they 
understand or value it. If we hope to 
have them take responsibility now, and 
in the future as parents themselves, we 
must teach them the philosophy and the 
benefits of physical education so that it 
will have meaning in their personal 
lives. 

Secondly, we saw that we need to in- 
terpret our program to the administra- 
tion so that what we are trying to do is 
understood. We should better inform 
administrators concerning our new en- 
deavors, how the plans are working, the 
results we are accomplishing, and the 
help we need. To aid in this, we now 
invite our administrators to any demon- 
strations or activities of particular 
interest. 

We see that our program should be 
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interpreted to the rest of the faculty. If 
other teachers understand our objec- 
tives, they can support our efforts in 
many ways — by encouraging students, 
by explaining the program to parents, 
by not requesting students to be ex- 
cused from our classes too often, by 
expressing appreciation of our efforts. 

Last but not least, we know that our 
program should be explained in some 
detail to parents and others in the com- 
munity. How to do this is a problem. 
We can contact some parents at P.T.A. 
meetings, but the percentage is small. 
Modern-dance groups invite parents and 
friends to their studio programs and 
this reaches a limited group of inter- 
ested adults. We also encourage the 
G.A.A. to include parents in some of 
their activities. But we still feel a need 
to contact more people in the com- 
munity. Therefore, we have a commit- 
tee working out plans for an open house. 
We have been so busy this year that it 
is doubtful whether this committee will 
organize a program until next year. 

The most important area in which we 
see the need for more effective work is 
that of student-teacher planning. Co- 
operative planning can progress only as 
fast as both teachers and students are 
willing to participate and thereby gain 
skill in it. We should not be discouraged 
if we move slowly. 

Thus, as we look back on our pro- 
gram of the last few years, we see 
fumbles and interceptions, but some 
yardage has been gained in spite of 
these reversals and our team is still mov- 
ing down the field. We have all been 
learning — techniques, ideas, attitudes, 
methods, and skills. Much of the learn- 
ing has been through trial and error, 
though we have been aided by our ad- 
ministration, by the County Superinten- 
dent’s Office, by the State Consultant 
in Physical Education, by conference 
speakers, by professors and by the sup- 
port of our fellow teachers. 
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SUTTER COUNTY HAS A PLAN THAT WORKS 


By EDWIN HUBBERT 


Special Supervisor, Physical Education and Recreation 
Sutter County, California 


The provision of school and commun- 
ity physical education and recreation on 
a twelve months basis in Sutter County 
has been achieved by co-operative plan- 
ning for the utilization of personnel and 
facilities. The success of the Sutter 
County plan has depended to a great ex- 
tent upon mutual understanding of the 
human relationships and values involved. 
School administrators and staffs, trus- 
tees, city councils, county board of su- 
pervisors, county school superintendent, 
recreation advisory boards, city admin- 
istrator, Sutter County Recreation De- 
partment, Service Clubs, 4-H groups, 
churches, P.T.A. groups, Boy Scouts, 
and other community and school or- 
ganizations have tried to work together 
harmoniously. The reactivation of Beale 


Air Force Base has required planning 
for military personnel and the inclusion 
of their representatives in the planning. 

The first step in our planning was to 


recognize individual differences and 
needs within each school and commun- 
ity. The County Recreation Commission, 
which works out of the County Super- 
intendent of School’s office, renders both 
physical-education and recreation serv- 
ices. Community and school recreation 
committees receive leadership, guidance, 
and financial assistance from this com- 
mission. 

Following are some highlights of our 
program through the twelve months. A 
bean feed in September is the kickoff. 
All men and women working in physical 
education and recreation in high schools 
and elementary schools are invited to 
meet to discuss goals, plans, and com- 
mon problems, as well as to offer their 
skills and facilities to co-workers. News- 
paper and radio representatives are in- 
vited to the meeting. They publicize our 


activities and help us to gain public 
support. We also organize working 
groups in which the public may par- 
ticipate. 

The program in folk dancing is par- 
ticipated in widely. A dancing instructor 
travels to all schools which are in need 
of orientation in commencing this co- 
educational activity. Once the program 
is set up it usually runs under its own 
power. A county-wide dance festival in 
May climaxes this activity. The achieve- 
ment and self-satisfaction in this pro- 
gram leads to the desire to undertake 
other new activities. “If we can succeed 
in something which we have never at- 
tempted before, then we can succeed in 
other activities with which we are un- 
familiar and have been afraid to try” 
is a common reaction among the par- 
ticipating schools. 

A tumbling program for both boys 
and girls has been organized extensively 
in the county. This has helped to solve 
the problem of rainy-day activities. 
Parents have been invited to attend our 
tumbling shows which have numbered 
thirty-four in the last three and a half 
years. Tumbling was started in much 
the same way as folk dancing. An in- 
structor was sent out to all of the schools 
to teach fundamentals. After realizing 
the values of correct and safe methods 
in tumbling, our schools have purchased 
twelve new six-by-twelve plastic covered 
mats. Jumping rope, dual combatives, 
physical fitness exercises, first-aid train- 
ing, pyramid building, and posture 
training, all with the use of student 
leadership, are also phases of the tumb- 
ling shows. 

To date, a total of seventeen schools 
have received instruction in bicycle 
safety. Written and riding tests are 
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given. Licenses are issued to those stu- 
dents who pass. The tests are conducted 
in co-operation with local police depart- 
ments, who issue bicycle registration 
tags for a 25-cent fee to cover costs. 
The tags have proven valuable in locat- 
ing lost or stolen bicycles. Hostelling 
and an annual county-wide bicycle race 
have been outgrowths of this program. 

With a total participation averaging 
150,000 per year, it is impossible to 
mention the events connected with all of 
the activities. We can, however, give 
illustrations. Twenty-six student-parent 
banquets climaxing seasonal sports have 
become a reality. Students take the in- 
vitations to such banquets to their par- 
ents. The invitations to a recent father- 
and-son banquet at which over 200 were 
present bore the following message: 

Sons ... make a date with your dad right 
now for next Thursday night. Fathers . . . we 
would like 100 per cent attendance, so be sure 
you attend with your son! Mom .. . we hope 
you will use your position as head of the 
household to make sure that father and son 
attend! 

Our year-round movie program has 
proven a success, especially in the sum- 
mer when free drive-in theaters are es- 
tablished on school athletic fields with 
regular schedules for showing movies. 
The projectors and films used by the 
different schools are received on a co- 
operative plan from the audio-visual 
department. 


The physical-education staff at one of 
our larger high schools has brought 
bowling and skating into the physical- 
education program. A nominal fee 
solved the problem of transportation and 
commercial costs. The educational and 
recreational values overshadow _ the 
small expense and the problems in- 
volved. 

Several thousand dollars have been 
raised to build facilities on 
grounds for school and community use. 
Athletic shows using local talent Rave 
been used as fund-raising events. The 
people have co-operated wholeheartedly 
as the facilities were considered neces- 
sary for the leisure-time activities of 
the community. 

Imagination, the utilization of lay 
people and emphasis on good human re- 
lationships have helped to make the 
Sutter plan work. We have realized that 
talk alone does not build or develop a 
productive physical-education and re- 
creation program. It takes action. There- 
fore, Sutter County has accepted action 
as essential to the expansion of the phys- 
ical-education and recreation program. 
We try to get our message before the 
public through every appropriate med- 
ium and thus encourage further action. 
And we roll up our own sleeves and say 
to ourselves, “There is a job to be 


p?? 


done! 


school 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AT SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


By MARJORIE LUCAS 
Counselor and Teacher of Physical Education 
Sequoia High School, Redwood City, California 


Over a period of years Sequoia High 
School has developed a student-activity 
program based on the philosophy that 
competency in citizenship is the result 
of active experiences with democratic 
processes. 

This program has as its goal the 
closer identification of the student with 


the objectives and practices of demo- 
cratic living through participation in a 
wide variety of student-initiated activi- 
ties. Opportunities have been provided 
for the functioning of a democratic stu- 
dent government, for well-supervised so- 
cial activities which will encourage the 
development of normal boy and girl re- 
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lationships, for athletic activities in 
which every individual may play with 
others of his level of skill, and for the 
development of special skills and talents 
to the constructive use of 


leading 
leisure. 

Four fields or areas have been de- 
veloped within the program: the admin- 
istrative, the athletic, the cultural, and 
the social. Specifically, these fields are 
defined as follows: 

Administrative activities are those 
that have to do with student participa- 
tion in school government. They include 
elective or appointive positions covering 
a wide range of service to the school. 

Athletic activities are those provided 
in the after-school sports program. The 
boys’ program includes both inter- 
school and intra-mural activities; the 
girls’ program is organized on an inter- 
club basis. 

Cultural activities are those that pro- 
vide opportunity for the pursuit of spe- 
cial interests and hobbies. Within this 
area fall not only the arts, but also 
many manipulative, expressive and in- 
tellectual activities which represent an 
extension of the more conventional as- 
pects of the program. 

Social activities include the events of 
a social and recreational nature en- 
gaged in by groups and individuals. 
They range from dances to informal get- 
togethers, and include an active noon- 
recreation program. 

When the activities in these various 
areas are examined for evidences of ex- 
perience in co-operative action, attention 
is immediately directed toward the ad- 
ministrative field. Here may be found 
many opportunities for leadership, for 
the acceptance of responsibility, for 
practice in setting up and administering 
budgets, and for planning and carrying 
out projects which affect not only small 
groups but also the welfare of the stu- 
dents as a whole. 

The field of athletics also offers ex- 
periences in leadership and co-operation. 
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Although group action in this area ul- 
timately may be directed toward win- 
ning a game, nevertheless, the ability to 
work together for the common good is 
of recognized importance to the suc- 
cessful functioning of any team. 

Experiences of a different nature but 
none the less of great importance to 
the development of useful, well-adjusted 
citizens are to be found in activities in 
the cultural field. Individual skills and 
abilities are developed in ways which 
relate the student to the welfare of the 
entire student group. In addition, each 
participant in a cultural activity may 
develop his special talent or learn new 
skills which will enrich his leisure, 
broaden his appreciations and make of 
him a more interesting person. 

In each of these areas opportunities 
for self-direction are present. How ef- 
fectively these opportunities are de- 
veloped, of course, depends upon the 
student leadership of the group and the 
skill of the adviser. 

Every group is free to determine or 
re-afirm the purposes for which it 
exists. This purpose, in the majority of 
cases, is the result of student delibera- 
tion or of the co-operative thinking of 
students and adviser. Each year brings 
about a program developed by the stu- 
dents currently engaging in the activity, 
and past practices are not necessarily 
repeated because “they were done last 
year.” Students are encouraged to de- 
cide how they shall conduct their activi- 
ties, and time within the school day is 
provided for meetings of small execu- 
tive or pre-planning committees so that 
the functioning of larger groups may be 
more effective. 

Participation in the activity program 
at Sequoia is recognized by an award 
system, the basic purpose of which is to 
encourage participation in many areas 
and to recognize leadership and service 
in all fields which contribute to the total 
life of the school. One outstanding 
feature of this system is the dignity 
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accorded achievement in fields other 
than the athletic. While the Sports Block 
maintains its prestige among the stu- 
dents as a major award, equal impor- 
tance is placed upon the earning of the 
Administrative Letter “S” and the Cul- 
tural Block “S.” Each may be worn 
with the regulation block sweater, and 
none is lightly earned. Through earnest, 
not spectacular, service every student at 
Sequoia, if he wishes to do so, may 
wear his school letter before his senior 
year. The school’s highest award, the 
Silver Seal, is designed to encourage 
participation in all three areas of the 
activity program, and in addition, to 
recognize high scholastic achievement. 

The keynote of Sequoia’s activity pro- 
gram is service: service to the school, 
to the members of one’s group, to the 
community. Each activity has in its con- 
stitution or charter a statement of the 
manner in which the activities of the 
group shall serve the school and its 
members. To translate this ideal into 
action is the goal of every activity 
sponsor and student leader. 

It is difficult to evaluate the success 
of an activity program. The effective- 
ness of the experiences provided can- 
not be measured except in terms of out- 
comes. These are often obscure and in- 
tangible. Sequoia has been fortunate, 
however, in having had an outstanding 
example of student growth in apprecia- 
tion of the value of democratic pro- 
cedures. 

During the school year 1949-50 many 
students became concerned over what 
they considered unfair newspaper pub- 
licity based on generalities about teen- 
agers. Out of informal discussions with 
sympathetic advisers there grew the con- 
‘ viction that this was a problem about 
which students themselves could take 
constructive action. Under the leader- 
ship of a dynamic student-body presi- 
dent, and with the assistance of student 
groups and their sponsors, a Student 
Conference was organized. 
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Teachers and student leaders were 
asked to submit the names of students 
whom they thought would benefit from 
participation in the conference. All stu- 
dents who were interested were invited 
to indicate their desire to attend. Dele- 
gates were chosen so as to insure a 
cross-section of the student body, in- 
cluding all grade levels and social 
groups. 

Advisers and students held many 
meetings at which problems were listed 
and evaluated in relation to their pos- 
sible solution through student action. 
Group leaders were chosen, methods of 
conducting group discussions were de- 
scribed, and student chairmen were 
given an opportunity to prepare for 
their jobs. Members of the press and 
community leaders who were directly 
concerned with the areas in which the 
discussions of student conduct were to 
be centered were invited to participate 
as resource persons and consultants. 

Out of each group meeting came 
many examples of the sincerity and 
maturity of the participants. Student re- 
sponsibilities were defined. Specific sug- 
gestions were made for action on many 
of the problems of student conduct 
which had led to the conference. Steps 
toward the establishment of better pub- 
lic relations were taken. A code of con- 
duct for Sequoians was formulated. At 
the post-conference meetings which were 
held, these suggestions were evaluated, 
and committees were formed to take 
action. 

Here was an example of the stability 
of students to recognize a problem, to 
seek a solution through group action, 
and to act upon the outcome of their 
deliberations. Nor has this been the 
only evidence that we are traveling to- 
ward our goal. Since the 1949 confer- 
ence, students at Sequoia have shown 
an increasing desire to use the workshop 
or group discussion method to solve 
their problems. In 1950 a similar meet- 
ing was held to discuss the progress that 
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had been made, to re-define the areas 
of student responsibility and to plan for 
student action. At present, plans are un- 
der way for a conference on Narcotics. 
Sponsored by the Board of Welfare, a 
branch of Sequoia’s student government, 
this conference has as its purpose the 
discussion of all phases of the narcotic 
problem as it affects teen-agers. Here 
again is evidence of the awareness of 
students, not this time of a problem in 
their school, but of a condition existing 
in the larger community. This is an 
awareness of their responsibility as citi- 
zens as well as individuals, and again 
they are using the means of attacking 
the problem which they have found most 
effective in the past. 

Many factors contribute to the suc- 
cess of Sequoia’s activity program. An 
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interested and co-operative administra- 
tion and faculty together with an active 
group of student leaders have developed 
a program based upon sound principles. 
The framework within which the pro- 
gram functions is adequate to the needs 
of the group which it serves. The 
achievements of the students are recog- 
nized by an award system which empha- 
sizes service. There has been tangible 
evidence that the students who partici- 
pate in the activity program at Sequoia 
are capable of employing democratic 
procedures to solve their problems. 
Finally, there is the belief of those who 
administer the program that competency 
in citizenship is within the grasp of all 
students to whom is extended the priv- 
ilege of sharing in the life of their 
school. 


COMMUNITY USE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 
IN LONG BEACH 


By WALTER L. 


SCOTT 


Director of Municipal and School Recreation 
Long Beach 


Since 1929 the city charter of Long 
Beach has required a co-ordinated mun- 
icipal and school recreation program. 
The Recreation Commission of the city 
includes in its membership the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, one member from 
the Board of Education, the City Man- 
ager, a city councilman, and five lay 
members who are community leaders in 
their own right. The Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education in the schools is by 
charter provision also the Director of 
Municipal and School Recreation. The 
Recreation with its staff 
spends much effort to improve school- 
community recreation facilities. It strives 
to catch up with needs for additional 
school areas, buildings and facilities. 
The words “catch up” are used because 
about the time the goal of adequacy is 
sighted, thousands of people move into 


Commission 


the community and needs again become 
acute. 

When the Board of Education decided 
to include new gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, grandstands, athletic fields and 
playgrounds in its general school build- 
ing program, many wheels were set in 
motion. With the approval of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, the Supervisors in 
the central Physical Education Office or- 
ganized committees for the purpose of 
gathering information on construction 
practices relating to physical education 
and recreation buildings and facilities. 
Each committee included about eight 
members selected largely from the phys- 
ical education staff; their assignments 
were based upon their special knowledge 
in certain areas, their interests and abil- 
ities. Representatives from municipal 
and school recreation staffs also served 
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on these committees, since the facilities 
and buildings were to be planned with 
community recreation needs in mind. 

Committees were given assignments 
such as the following: 1. The main gym- 
nasium room; 2. Special activity unit 
for girls; 3. Locker and shoe room; 4. 
Boys’ tumbling and apparatus room; 5. 
Swimming pools. Chairmen of the com- 
mittees met periodically when convened 
by the supervisors of physical educa- 
tion. Each supervisor worked with cer- 
tain committees during the year in 
which the studies were made. 

The committees scoured the country 
for ideas about construction. They visi- 
ted pools and gymnasiums and athletic 
fields in near-by and remote places in 
search of ideas and best practices. Univ- 
ersities, high schools, junior high 
schools, private clubs, army and navy 
training centers were visited. Teachers, 
coaches, engineers, recreation experts, 
school administrators, city officials, 
tradespeople, and manufacturers were 
interviewed. 

Next, committee chairmen in confer- 
ence with their respective committee 
members prepared final reports. Recom- 
mendations regarding standards of con- 
struction were not general in nature; 
they were “pinpointed,” and practical. 
They covered such matters as the size 
of courts, height of ceilings, type and 
amounts of acoustical treatment, colors, 
types of floors, kinds of lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilation, types of filtration 
systems, kinds and amounts of seating, 
types of lockers, windows, and showers, 
kinds of tile, amount of equipment, all 
these and many more. After the com- 
mittee reports were edited in the central 
Physical Education Office, they were 
presented to the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

After he and the Business Manager 
had approved the reports with only a 
few changes, they were approved for 
use by the Projects Division of the 
Board of Education. Architects were em- 


ployed, given copies of the recommenda- 
tions and instructions to incorporate 
them in their building plans. The stand- 
ards were generally followed, although 
it took constant vigilance on the part of 
physical-education and recreation per- 
sonnel to get all the ideas worked into 
each final plan. 

As of February 1, 1952, new health 
and physical-education units including 
fifteen gymnasiums have been com- 
pleted. They are fully equipped, beauti- 
ful, modern buildings. Two new two- 
compartment all-tile swimming pools 
have been completed and a third is un- 
der construction. Two high schools have 
new all-steel grandstands that seat 5000 
each. Two new junior high schools 
being planned will also have new 
gymnasiums. 

The last sixteen new elementary 
schools which have been built have been 
planned on ten-acre sites laid out for 
physical-education class and playground 
activities. The City College has a newly 
developed forty-acre tract for physical- 
education and recreation facilities. As- 
sembly units which seat from 150 to 250 
each have been included in construction 
in the elementary-school plan. These are 
serving the recreation and civic center 
needs of the community effectively when 
not used for school purposes. 

Community use of school facilities for 
public recreation has been made more 
effective in Long Beach by planning 
buildings and facilities with the dual 
use in mind. Here are some examples: 


1. In addition to deep pools, high schools 
have shallow water pools ideal for use by 
children and others learning to swim. 

. Pools are covered so that they are avail- 
able for community use day and night, 
twelve months in the year. 

. School swimming suits and towels are 
furnished by the Board of Education for 
recreation groups at nominal fees. 

. All gymnasiums are “basketball size” 
which interests not only youth but dozens 
of men’s and women’s teams in the city 
leagues. 

All gymnasiums are equipped with floor 
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sockets for badminton and volleyball 
posts used in the recreation leagues. 
Locker and shower rooms are laid out 
so that small recreation groups can be 
accommodated in small sections without 
access to the entire room. This cuts down 
custodial services. 

. Gymnasium dance studios and social re- 
creation rooms are available for recrea- 
tion groups. 

. Toilets, check-out supply rooms and 
first-aid rooms generally have doors open- 
ing onto playgrounds and fields so that 
they can be used without opening the 
entire plant. 

. Gymnasiums are equipped with cross- 
court basketball courts which doubles 
their capacity for use by recreation 
groups. 

All gymnasiums have small kitchenettes 
which open into the gymnasiums. These 
are used by both school and community 
groups in serving refreshments at games 
and social affairs. 

Small and lockers 


rooms were con- 
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structed as storage spaces for the use of 
either school or community groups. 

. All gymnasiums have a few collapsible 
bleacher seats to accommodate specta- 
tors. The City College gymnasium can 
seat 3500 spectators. 


Attendance figures of the Recreation 
Commission average about 6,500,000 
annually. Much of the attendance comes 
from school playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, and other school areas. 
The local school and city philosophy as 
reflected in local Recreation Commis- 
sion policies seems to bear out the prin- 
ciple that “the people who provide the 
money for the construction of schools 
are being protected in their right to use 
those facilities to the maximum for their 
recreation and civic center purposes at 
all times when the facilities are not 
needed for school purposes.” 


BAKERSFIELD AREA SECURES ADMINISTRATORS’ 
UNDERSTANDING 


By SHIRLEY PETERSON 
Teacher of Physical Education 
East Bakersfield High School, California 


The Girls’ Physical Education Depart- 
ment of East Bakersfield High School 
and similar departments of nearby high 
schools were anxious to set up a planned 
schedule of playdays and sports days 
in which their girls could participate 
throughout the year. Administrators did 
not approve of such a plan. Basically, 
their objections were: 

1. They did not like the idea of sports 

days and playdays. 

2. They were reluctant to furnish school 

busses for transportation. 

3. They did not want “such nonsense” tak- 

ing place during school time. 


Faced with this united disapproval of 
the administrators, we sought and gained 
an opportunity to state the case for girls’ 
sports activities. We wanted also to have 
a chance to find out whether the admin- 
istrators had sound reasons for their 
evident disapproval. 


Present at our meeting were repre- 
sentatives of six girls’ physical-education 
departments in our area, principals of 
their schools and our own Superinten- 
dent of the Kern County Union High 
School District. The results of the meet- 
ing were gratifying. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators had not understood each 
other. We were not speaking the same 
language. 

We found that the administrators’ 
conception of a sports day was as dif- 
ferent from ours as black is from white. 
They thought that we wanted to spend a 
period of concentrated time coaching a 
selected group of highly skilled, amazon- 
athletes who would be brought together 
on “sports” days for the sole purpose of 
producing a championship school team. 
The administrators shuddered with a 
vivid memory of the past when competi- 
tive girls’ basketball teams ran on a 
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game-for-game schedule with the boys. 

We explained to the administrators 
that we also disapproved of this con- 
ception of “sports” days. We described 
the playdays and sports days which we 
had in mind and which would give op- 
portunities for girls of different com- 
munities to meet for social and recrea- 
tional activities. We explained how such 
events helped the girls to learn to plan, 
to organize and to carry out a social 
function. We pointed out how the play- 
days and sports days could break down 
the feeling of rivalry built up primarily 
through boys’ athletic competition be- 
tween neighboring schools. 

We also explained our conception of 
the difference between a playday and a 
sports day. A basketball game composed 
of teams whose players have never seen 
each other before might result in a 
game of many fouls, possible accidents, 
little fun. On the other hand, a group 
of strangers could get together, organize 
a volleyball team, and play with an en- 
joyable game resulting. Swimming re- 
lays, archery meets, and the like could 
all be participated in on a playday basis. 
Basketball, hockey, and speedball are 
games to be reserved for sports days. 

Thus, administrators and physical 
educators presented different points of 
view. They began to understand each 
other and speak the same language: as 
the meeting progressed. The specific re- 
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sults of this and other meetings are as 
follows: 


1. Any girl in school who was interested 
could participate in the activities. 

2. Playdays were to be held when teamwork 
was not essential to the activities in- 
volved. 

3. Sports days were approved when team- 
work was essential. 

4. A complete game was never to be played 
against any one school. 

. There would never be less than three 
schools present at any sports day or 
playday. 

. Emphasis was to be placed on social 
outcomes and wholesome recreational 
activity. 

. No emphasis 
winning. 

. No activities were to be scheduled for 
school time. 

. School bus 
furnished. 


was to be placed on 


transportation would be 


Except for number eight, these were 
the standards we, the physical educators, 
had in mind at the time of our original 
request. We feel that these results were 
well worth the time and energy spent. 
We met with our administrators, dis- 
cussed a problem and came to a mutu- 
ally agreeable solution. It will now be 
much easier to repeat this procedure 
when other problems arise. Perhaps, 
you and your administrators could bene- 
fit by co-operative planning and by 
brushing up on your semantics. Or do 
you already speak the same language? 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY GIRLS’ PLAYDAY ORGANIZATION 


By LOIS MERWIN CHAMBERS 
Health Coordinator and Chairman 


of the Girls’ Physical Education Department 
Madera Union High School, Madera, California 


The women teachers of physical edu- 
cation of the San Joaquin Valley have 
long been vitally interested in the fur- 
thering of playdays and sports days for 
girls. An organization meeting was first 
held at Exeter High School, Tulare 
County, in March of 1949. Representa- 
tives from schools of Kern, Kings, 


Fresno, Madera, and Tulare Counties 
were present. General policies, activity 
policies, fundamentals of organization, 
tentative grouping of participating 
schools and the selection of an executive 
secretary were the matters discussed. 
Lorraine Bowlus, Madera, was appointed 
the first executive secretary. Three meet- 
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ings were held in the Fall of 1949 with 
C.1.F. officials. Misunderstandings were 
cleared up, terminology was changed 
and committee work continued. 

In December of 1950, the first annual 
conference of the San Joaquin Girls’ 
Playday Organization was held at Lind- 
say Senior High School. The Tulare dis- 
trict, comprising Lindsay, Exeter, Por- 
terville, Strathmore, Tulare, Visalia, and 
Woodlake, was responsible for the meet- 
ing. All secondary schools of the valley 
were invited. The theme was “Better 
G.A.A, Neighbors.” Dr. Ruth Abernathy 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of California, Los An- 
geles, was the speaker. 

Following the general meeting, the 
girls conducted two discussion groups 
with two sections each, one section for 
schools with student bodies of 800 or 
more and the second section for those 
with less than 800. The topics con- 
sidered were: 1. Social Activities and 
Money-making Projects; 2. A System of 
Points and Awards. 

At the time that the girls’ discussion 
groups met, the advisers met and again 
attempted to re-word the statement re- 
garding principles, fundamentals of or- 
ganization, grouping of schools. Mar- 
garet Black, Reedley, was elected the 
executive secretary. 

In December of 1951, the second an- 
nual conference was held at Roosevelt 
High School in Fresno with the Madera 
District, comprising Chowchilla, Dos 
Palos, Le Grande, Los Banos and Ma- 
dera, entertaining. Forty-one schools ac- 
cepted the invitation. There were 234 
girls and 57 advisers present. This is 
proof of the interest in the playday or- 
ganization. The theme was “Play Ball!” 
Katherine Doyle, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education from Fresno State 
College, was the speaker of the morn- 
ing. She spoke about the advantages 
and responsibilities of girls who belong 
to organizations such as the G.A.A. At 
this conference the girls’ discussion 
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groups considered: G.A.A. Constitution, 
G.A.A. Point System, G.A.A. Money- 
raising Projects, Developing G.A.A. In- 
terest, G.A.A. Membership qualifica- 
tions. The meetings were led by girls 
from the hostess schools. 

Again the advisers met at the time 
the girls discussed their problems. The 
Committee on Formulation of Policies 
and Standards for the organization 
made its report. The Report included a 
statement of the purpose of the organi- 
zation, a description of the structure re- 
quired to conduct annual conferences, 
playdays and sports days. The purpose 
of the San Joaquin Girls’ Playday Or- 
ganization was stated as follows: “to 
set forth approved standards for par- 
ticipation in playday activities. These 
activities should contribute to each in- 
dividual’s physical, social, emotional, 
and spiritual needs. Playdays must be 
based on a well-balanced instructional 
program in physical education and a 
variety of physical recreational activi- 
ties including team and_ individual 
sports, recreation games, dancing, and 
aquatics.” 

As to structure, the Playday Organi- 
zation is a loose federation of high 
schools sponsoring girls’ athletics and 
activities under the standards of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. An 
adviser-secretary (teacher) is elected 
for a two-year term by the G.A.A. ad- 
visory group to provide continuity for 
the organization and to consult with the 
NSWA section-representative. A confer- 
ence planned by the students is held 
each year which provides the girls with 
an opportunity to come together and 
share ideas about G.A.A. activities and 
problems. The annual advisers’ meeting 
is held at the conference. Small group 
discussions led by the girls themselves 
are an important feature of the confer- 
ence program. Speakers, demonstrations 
and panel discussions are other means 
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used to provide stimulation and up-to- 
date information on topics pertinent to 
girls and women not only in the sports 
world but in the everyday world. 

There are fifty-four secondary schools 
in the area. The San Joaquin Valley is 
divided into nine geographical divisions 
with an average of about five schools 
grouped in each division for convenience 
of travel. Each division has a hostess 
school which calls the various schools in 
the division together to plan the play- 
days for the year. The ideal is to have 
a different school serve as the hostess 
school each year. 

The annual conferences which bring 
girls together from all the schools in the 
Organization is held in each of the geo- 
graphical divisions in turn on a rotation 
plan. The invitation from the school 
which desires to act as hostess school to 
the conference the following year is ex- 
tended at the current-year conference at 
the advisers’ meeting. The hostess school 
for the coming conference acts as treas- 
urer for the year and transfers any 
funds to the next hostess school when it 
has been designated. Each year the 
hostess school makes a report to the 
adviser-secretary which states the list of 
schools invited to the conference, the 
number and names of those who were 
represented, the names of girls and ad- 
visers who attended, and the program 
which was planned and carried out. 

The San Joaquin Valley Girls’ Play- 
day Organization operates with stated 
principles and standards serving as 
guides for action. As has been previ- 
ously explained, these were formulated 
in the early meetings of the interested 
group through committee work, reports, 
discussion, and revisions, until a basic 
policy statement was made which all ac- 
cepted. This statement reads as follows: 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATIONS 
SPONSORING PLAYDAYS 
AND SPORTS DAYS 


1. The name of the organization varies in 
individual schools, for examples: G.A.A., 


G.R.A., Girls’ League, Girls’ Athletic Club. 
Here we shall refer to it as G.A.A. 


. All girls in a school should be eligible for 


membership in G.A.A. activities. 


. The activities offered under the G.A.A. 


may include individual and team sports, 
rhythms, tumbling, aquatic activities and 
co-recreational activities. 


. All team, individual, and aquatic activities 


are to be conducted according to national 
official women’s rules. 


. The basis for G.A.A. participation must 


provide an opportunity for every girl to 
play — not a selected few. 


. If awards are given, participation or par- 


ticipation and skill should be the basis. 


. Awards are never to become an end in 


themselves, and should be kept to a mini- 
mum in value and number. 


. The health of the girls participating should 


be safeguarded by medical examinations, 
adequate practice periods, and elimination 
of overfatigue. 


STANDARDS AND WORKING 
PRINCIPLES 


. Each school should provide a well-rounded 


physical-education program adapted to in- 
dividual needs of all girls. 


. Each school should provide opportunity for 


physical recreation as a part of the school 
curriculum by providing opportunity for all 
girls to participate in Playdays and Sports 
Days. 


3. Playdays and Sports Days must be a re- 


sult of a varied intramural program. 


. Playdays are forms of participation in 


which players of different schools are com- 
bined to make up the teams. 


. Sports Days are forms of participation 


which bring together teams of one school 
against teams of another school. However, 
a varsity or selected team never represents 
a school, but more than one team from 
each representing classes, school intra- 
mural winners, or some other form of equal 
classification are the teams which make up 
a sports day. Each sports day has a hostess- 
guest relationship through recreational ac- 
tivities, refreshments, and/or entertainment 
program. 


. Provision must be made in each school for 


every interested girl to have some Playday 
or Sports Day experience. 


. Rated officials should be used whenever 


available for the games. 


. Intramural ratings should be given G.A.A. 


leaders in as many sports as possible. 
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The schedule of the Kern County 
Playdays and Sports Days for 1951-52 
is given here as a sample of the plan- 
ning done by the girls of a division of 
the Playday Organization with the guid- 
ance of their advisers. 

Taft High School has invited the Or- 
ganization to hold its third annual con- 
ference at Taft. The invitation has been 
accepted and the conference will take 
place in the Fall of 1952. 

Genevie Dexter, Consultant in Physi- 
cal Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, has worked tirelessly with the 
women of the San Joaquin Valley to 
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develop the policies and standards which 
now govern the Organization. She has 
been present at most of the meetings 
and her suggestions have been most 
helpful. The playday and sports day 
program evolved has been approved by 
the California Interscholastic Federa- 
tion of the San Joaquin Valley. The 
program has also been enthusiastically 
endorsed by the CAHPER. The women 
teachers of physical education of the 
San Joaquin Valley are most apprecia- 
tive of the help, co-operation, and con- 
fidence given them by administrators, 
professional groups, and state con- 
sultants. 


KERN COUNTY PLAYDAYS AND SPORTS DAYS 


DATE 


S| ee eee 
December 1, 1952_- 
OS Se ee 


February 9, 


Mareh 15, 1952 


April 26, 1952....--- 


Sports Day 


Play or Sports Day Wasco 


Playday 


Sports Day 


Sports Day 


HOSTESS 
SCHOOL 


Bakersfield 


EVENT VISITORS 
Delano 
Tehachapi 

Taft 

East Bakersfield 
Arvin 

Garces 
Maricopa 
McFarland 


Bakersfield 
Kernville 
Shafter 
Tehachapi 
Delano Alpaugh 
East Bakersfield 
McFarland 
Wasco 
Taft 
East Bakersfield 
Garces 
Kernville 
Shafter 


Maricopa 


CO-OPERATIVE RECREATIONAL PLANNING IN 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


By B. 


P. GRUENDYKE 


Director, Department of Parks and Recreation 
County of Los Angeles 


The busy world of specialization in 
which we live today constantly requires 
the individual to combine his efforts or 
pecial talents with those of others to 


meet successfully the new and complex 
situations presented by the involved 
problems of our society. The formula 
for success in this day and age is co- 
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operative planning. Particularly has this 
been found to be true in the field of 
recreation in Los Angeles County. The 
population of the County has increased 
at an astounding rate, giving rise to an 
unprecedented program of land develop- 
ment together with many of the evils 
attendant upon such rapid expansion 
and settlement. 

Not the least of the above-mentioned 
evils has been the skyrocketing prices of 
land. Land which formerly sold for a 
few hundred dollars per acre, within a 
few months, advanced in price to two 
and three thousand dollars per acre by 
reason of its desirability for potential 
subdivision purposes. Needless to say, 
governmental agencies have been unable 
to buy for park and playground pur- 
poses any considerable number of large 
tracts of land having such value. The 
influx of population, however, has made 
school expansion mandatory and school 
districts have been confronted with the 
problem of purchasing and developing 
new school sites regardless of the cost. 

Joint studies on the part of school 
and recreation planning authorities re- 
vealed that in order to provide proper 
educational and recreational opportuni- 
ties for the densely populated new areas, 
the school and neighborhood play- 
grounds should occupy identical loca- 
tions. Proceeding upon this determina- 
tion, school and recreation authorities 
in Los Angeles County have, for the 
past several years, been following a 
policy of acquiring adjacent properties 
for school and recreational purposes. 

At the present time twenty-seven such 
sites have been acquired and planned by 
the county and school districts. Under 
this co-operative system it is contem- 
plated that the developments on school 
and county playground properties will 
supplement each other. For example, an 
elementary school may wish to develop 
a children’s play area on that portion 
of the school property adjoining the 


park. The County would then construct 
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on its property some improvement use- 
ful in the school program. By means of 
a mutual agreement in writing, relative 
to the use of the facilities owned by 
each agency, full benefit of the total de- 
velopment may be enjoyed by each 
agency at that time of day or week 
when the need of each is the greatest. 
It is interesting to note that the needs 
of a youth program of a park and play- 
ground and of a school are nearly al- 
ways supplementary and not concurrent. 
By the plan outlined above, the taxpay- 
ers should be able to realize a double 
return on a single investment. 

The Department of Parks and Re- 
creation has also enjoyed co-operation 
with the various school districts through- 
out the County in the matter of pre- 
senting recreational programs. During 
the war it was impossible to make im- 
provements in park and playground 
areas. However, it was observed by re- 
creation leaders that much of the equip- 
ment needed to carry on their programs 
already existed on school properties. By 
reason of these circumstances, the De- 
partment worked out a policy by which 
County-paid recreation leadership was 
placed on school grounds after school, 
on Saturdays and during holiday per- 
iods. The school district furnished the 
facilities, necessary equipment and mate- 
rials to carry on the recreational pro- 
gram. This system of co-operation be- 
tween schools and recreation department 
has been of immeasurable benefit to the 
residents of the County, particularly in 
those areas where existing park and 
playground properties have not as yet 
been developed or in areas where park 
and playground properties have not yet 
been acquired. While it is not the in- 
tention of the Recreation Department to 
rely solely upon the school properties 
for the facilities making up our play- 
ground system, it has been found that 
by incorporating the school grounds, 
particularly those of the elementary 


schools, into the overall recreational and 
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playground plan, a satisfactory neigh- 
borhood coverage can be achieved. 
Co-operation with the people of the 
respective communities has been given 
a great amount of attention by the De- 
partment. The policy has been to en- 
courage the formation of local park 
councils or committees, composed of 
citizens of the communities surrounding 
each of the parks. From these commit- 
tees the Department is able to obtain 
information regarding the particular 
needs and interests of each of the com- 
munities being served and has thus 
been able to formulate a program hav- 
ing the greatest appeal to the commun- 
ity in which the park is located. 
Co-operative program planning has 
been enjoyed by several of the city de- 
partments and the County, particularly 
in region-wide programs such as the 
Los Angeles Coliseum Boys Track and 
Field Championships. This event, held 
annually in the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
is sponsored and planned jointly by 
representatives from the recreation de- 
partments of the City of Los Angeles, 
the County of Los Angeles and a num- 
ber of other cities and private agencies 
located in the Los Angeles area. Events 
such as this enable the participating 
agencies to achieve an incentive for 
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competition in playground events which 
would not be possible otherwise. 

The County, the Los Angeles Board 
of Education, the Community Chest, and 
the City of Los Angeles have joined in 
creating an agency known as the Metro- 
politan Recreation and Youth Services 
Council, the duty of which is to report 
on various problems affecting recreation 
in the Los Angeles area. This organiza- 
tion has recently completed a report on 
the number and location of swimming 
pools which will be of great benefit to 
the directors and staffs of the agencies 
making up the Council when they pro- 
ceed with the development of their con- 
struction programs. It is anticipated 
that the studies of this group will reveal 
many avenues of co-operation, resulting 
in substantial savings in expenditures 
by each of the agencies involved as well 
as the expansion of recreational oppor- 
tunities for the people of the Los An- 
geles area. Criticism has often been di- 
rected at public agencies because of 
needless duplication of facilities or serv- 
ices, so it is with pride that the various 
recreation agencies of Los Angeles 
County point to their co-operative plan- 
ning to provide the recreational facili- 
ties and services so vitally necessary to 
children, youth, and adults in our pres- 
ent-day society. 


EL MONTE SCHOOL DISTRICT PLANS A 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


By LaMAR L. 


HILL 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business 
El Monte Union High School District 


with the collaboration of 


ROBERT S. HICKS 
District Superintendent, El Monte Union High School District 


The El Monte Union High School 
District, the Rosemead Elementary 
School District, and the Los Angeles 
County Park Authority owned portions 
of property surrounded by four streets. 


Through the co-operation of the three 
agencies, a workable plan was devel- 
oped for the proper relationships of 
Rosemead High School to the County 
Park, Encinita Elementary School to 
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the County Park, and the high school 
to the elementary school. The entire de- 
velopment represents the first project of 
its kind, one in which a County park 
has located and constructed in 
such a manner that it not only serves 
the community but a high school and 
an elementary school as well. A definite 
agreement was reached with the County 
Park Authority to allow the priority of 
use of the Park during school hours by 
both the elementary school and high 
school, resulting in added space for the 
high school’s athletic program and the 
elementary school’s playground. The 
County Park, when completed, will have 
a full-size baseball diamond, a swim- 
ming pool, and tennis courts, all to be 
used as facilities in the high school 
physical-education program. The tennis 
courts and a roller skating rink are also 
provided for elementary-school use. 


been 


Plot plans were co-ordinated and ap- 
proved by the Los Angeles County Reg- 
Commission, County 
Park Authority, Rosemead Elementary 
School District, El Monte Union High 
School District, Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, and the Divi- 
sion of Schoolhouse Planning of the 
State Department of Education. The 
architects of the elementary-school dis- 
trict worked closely with those employed 
by both the high school and County 


ional Planning 


Park Authority in a splendid co-opera- 
tive eflort to provide maximum facilities 
for school-community use. Complicated 
legal transactions accompanied the need 
to use properties owned by the different 
agencies to best advantage for school 
buildings, recreational and park facili- 
ties regardless of which agency owned 
a particular area. The Los Angeles 
County Counsel’s Office ably handled all 
legal proceedings so that state regula- 
tions governing the exchange and re- 
location of building sites were complied 
with strictly. 


The location of all buildings was par- 
ticularly important in view of the fact 
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that there would be considerable noise 
from the adjacent park activities. All 
of the high-school shop buildings were 
placed between the academic classrooms 
of the school and the park. The high 
school athletic field was also placed next 
to the park baseball diamond. The same 
type of planning was accomplished by 
the Elementary School District and the 
Park Authority. 

The District Superintendent assigned 
the writer the duty of obtaining the as- 
sistance, advice, and recommendations 
of department heads and teachers in 
planning room layouts and instructional 
equipment. All members of the custodial 
and maintenance staff were asked to 
make suggestions and recommendations 
to the District Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds who worked closely 
with the writer and the architects to in- 
corporate many of the staff’s ideas. The 
Superintendent provided an_ outlined 
statement of educational needs to guide 
the planning of each department. After 
the co-operative planning of each de- 
partment was completed to the satisfac- 
tion of the majority, and approved by 
the architects, the writer submitted the 
recommendations to the District Super- 
intendent for his consideration. The 
Superintendent, after making his sug- 
gestions and corrections, submitted 
plans and specifications to the Board of 
Trustees for approval. 

The Rosemead High School has not 
been completed, but approximately 
$2,000,000 has been spent so far for the 
site, landscaping, equipment, and build- 
ings. The latter were designed to take 
maximum advantage of natural day- 
light. All rooms have either north or 
south orientation. The north windows 
are unshielded and the south windows 
are shielded to omit the direct rays of 
the sun but provide reflected daylight 
in the rooms. Adequate artificial light 
with sufficient intensity for night-school 
work has been provided to supplement 
daylight where needed. 
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The Encinita Elementary School has 
eighteen classrooms at this date plus 
administrative offices. The progress in 
the park development has not kept pace 
with the other two developments. How- 
ever, the entire area has been land- 
scaped, the baseball diamond has been 
completed, steel portable bleachers have 
been placed for use at the diamond. The 
tennis courts and swimming pool are 
still in the future as well as an outside 
theatre and stage, floodlights for the 
baseball diamond and the parking lot. 
An outdoor roller rink has been in use 
for several months as has a barbecue 
area with tables. Each area has been 
landscaped so that it will harmonize with 
the others. Type of shrubbery, flowers, 
trees, and grass areas were all selected 
to complement not only the site on 
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which they were planted but also the 
entire development. 

Planning a high school in co-opera- 
tion with the Los Angeles County Park 
Authority has been successful in several 
ways. By avoiding the duplication of 
athletic and playground facilities, a sub- 
stantial amount of money has been 
saved. The entire development repre- 
sents what can be done through co- 
operative planning to provide facilities 
for use of both school and community. 
This particular and unique project has 
resulted in the development of one of 
the most beautiful areas in the entire 
San Gabriel Valley. It will be a constant 
source of pleasure and pride to the 
many persons who participated in mak- 
ing it a reality and to the people it 
serves. 























Special vs. General Credentials 
in Physical Education 


HOULD the Special Secondary Cre- 

dential in Physical Education be 
abolished? What are the weaknesses of 
the present credentialing system? These 
problems have bothered California phys- 
ical educators for some time and the 
entire credentialing problem is now un- 
der consideration by a state credential 
committee. In a study made this year 
sponsored by the Professional Advance- 
ment Committee of the Physical Edu- 
cation Section of the California Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, the present credential 
status of physical educators. was con- 
sidered. As a part of this study, it was 
found that of 201 senior-high-school 
male physical-education instructors in 
California, 145, or 73 per cent, hold the 
General Secondary Credential. Of this 
number, 9 per cent neither majored nor 
minored in physical education. Sixteen 
per cent of the 201 instructors are teach- 
ing solely by the authority of the Spe- 
cial Secondary Credential in Physical 
Education. 

An important factor in the training 
of physical educators is the opportunity 
for placement of the graduates. Fifty-six 
California school-district and county 
supervisors of physical education were 
asked if their school districts permitted 
the employment of men holding only the 
Special Secondary Credential in Physi- 
cal Education. Forty supervisors re- 
sponded, representing 178 secondary 
schools. 

While 72.5 per cent of school dis- 
tricts will employ men poss¢ssing only 
the Special Secondary Credential, it is 
significant to note that one-fourth (27.5 
per cent) of the districts require the 
General Secondary Credential. Mr. 
Lawrence Houston, Assistant Superin- 
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By DEANE E. RICHARDSON 





@ Although this article was not submitted 
as a part of the Symposium on Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, we 
have included it because of the thought- 
ful interpretation of important facts which 
Dr. Richardson presents concerning this 
controversial topic. 

Dean E. Richardson is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. The 
survey presented here is part of the data 
which he collected for his doctoral dis- 
sertation which was completed at Stan- 
ford University last year. 





tendent of Schools of Los Angeles, 
stated that with in two years the Gen- 
eral Secondary Credential will be re- 
quired of all applicants taking the Los 
Angeles City Schools examination. 

Those supervisors who indicated that 
their school district will employ men 
possessing only the Special Secondary 
Credential in Physical Education were 
asked if there were any employment 
preference between the two credentials. 
In 89 per cent of the schools, the Gen- 
eral Secondary was preferred. 

It can readily be seen that holders 
of only the Special Secondary Creden- 
tial in Physical Education are placed 
in a decidedly disadvantageous position 
in regard to employment. 

Stone and Douglass, reporting in Cali- 
fornia Schools, give the latest employ- 
ment status in regard to physical edu- 
cation. Table I shows their findings. 

Table I clearly shows that there are 
too many physical educators being 
trained in California. Other studies in- 
dicate that this situation prevails out- 
side California. This trend is especially 
serious for the Special Secondary ap- 
plicants as 42 per cent were unable to 
obtain positions in physical education. 





SPECIAL VS. GENERAL CREDENTIALS 


TABLE I* 


Number of Placements Made and Number of Applicants Unplaced by Placement 
Bureaus, October 1, 1949 to September 30, 1950 for California Secondary 
School Physical Education 








Credential 





Placed 


Per Cent 
Placed Unplaced 


Number 
Unplaced 





General Secondary with a major 
in Physical Education 

Special Secondary in 
Education 


Physical 


349 


185 


534 


117 25 


136 42 


253 68 





* Taken from 


James C. Stone and Aubrey A. D 


ouglass, “Supply of and Demand for Certified 


Personnel in California Public Schools,” California Schools, 22, May, 1951, p. 146. 


When one-third of the applicants are 
unable to be placed the situation be- 
comes alarming. 

The unhealthy situation in regard to 
the Special Secondary applicants is be- 
ing eased somewhat, according to Stone 
and Douglass. Table II gives their lat- 
est training figures. 

Table If clearly indicates a trend for 
students to study for the General Sec- 
ondary Credential. This trend is more 


in keeping with employment oppor- 
tunities. 

As a part of the study the California 
college and university directors of phys- 
ical education, the California school 
district and county supervisors of phys- 
ical education, and nine senior-high- 
school administrators were asked if they 
favored abolishing the Special Secon- 
dary Credential in Physical Education. 
Table III gives their answers. 


TABLE I1* 


Number of California Credential Candidates Completing Training in 1951 
as Reported by Teacher-Education Institutions 








Type of Credential 


Per Cent Change 
1951 over 1950 


Number 
Applications 





General Secondary with Major in Physical 


Education 


Special Secondary in Physical Education- ~~~ 


24 
—30 
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* Taken from James C. Stone and Aubrey A. 





Douglass, “Supply of and Demand for Certified 


Personnel in California Public Schools.” California Schools, 22, May, 1951, p. 154. 


The respondents were asked to in- 
dicate their reasons for so voting. A 
few of their responses are quoted be- 
low. Those favoring retention wrote: 


The General Credential makes it too easy 


for administrators to place teachers in fields 
for which they have had no training. 
Generally those who specialize are better 
equipped than many with Generals. 
. . « Unless certain changes were made in 
the General. 
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TABLE III 


Responses of College Physical Education Department Heads, Supervisors of 

Physical Education, and Senior High School Administrators to the Question: 

Should the Special Secondary Credential in Physical Education be abolished 
in California? 








Group 


Total 


Number 


Number Voting 
To Abolish To Retain 





College Physical Education Department 


Heads 
Supervisors 
Administrators 


Total 


17 g* 
42 18 
9 4 


68 31 











It maintains minimum professional stand- 
ards. Prevents political appointment to posi- 
tions to some extent. 

I believe that no General Credential holder 
should be allowed to teach physical education 
unless his major was physical education. 


Those who would abolish the credential 
said: 

A four year program is too specialized and 
does not completely prepare a physical edu- 
cator. The standards for teaching preparation 
should be broadened and extended through 
the fifth year. 

Present demand of educators and adminis- 
trators requires additional culture and profes- 
sional preparation with a widening of areas of 
interest in teaching. 

Present practice in the small high school 
indicates need for teachers to be competent in 
more than one subject. 

The total school program is the important 
thing. Physical education people should be 
educators first, then physical educators. 


Table III indicates wide disagreement 
upon the advisability of abolishing the 
Special Secondary Credential in Physi- 
cal Education. The college physical- 
education-department heads were the 
only group in which the majority fav- 
ored abolishing the Special Credential. 

Many of the opponents of the Special 
Secondary Credential stated that the 
four year training is too narrow and 
specialized, thus causing professional in- 


* One was undeceded. 


difference. This high specialization often 
produces physical educators who are un- 
able to appreciate the proper relation- 
ship of physical education to the entire 
school and community program. The 
failure to appreciate the problems of the 
other school departments could well 
widen the gap between physical educa- 
tors and the other secondary-school 
teachers. This limited educational out- 
look often results in the failure of phys- 
ical educators to realize their responsi- 
bility in developing good citizenship by 
application of the tenets of democracy. 

As the General Secondary prepara- 
tion covers a period of five years, many 
stated that the extra year would go far 
in developing an educational philosophy 
in the student that would place physical 
education in its proper relationship to 
the objectives and the program of the 
entire school. 

On the other side, the proponents of 
the Special Secondary Credential in 
Physical Education stated that many 
times administrators ask General Cre- 
dential holders to teach subjects for 
which they have neither a major nor a 
minor preparation. The study indicated 
that 9 per cent of the secondary-school 
respondents fall into this category. The 
proponents maintained that the General 
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Credential is, to a large extent, respon- 
sible for lowering professional standards 
for the entire teaching profession. This 
lowering of standards makes for an un- 
satisfactory learning situation and goes 
far in keeping teaching from becoming 
a true profession. Very few people, they 
say, would trust their welfare and the 
future of their bodies to a medical per- 
son with less than twenty semester hours 
of preparation, yet parents are asked to 
entrust the training of their children to 
inadequately trained teachers. 

Perhaps one reason that the super- 
visors favored retention of the Special 
Credential is that they are in a more 
favorable position to witness inferior 
“on the job” physical-education pro- 
grams handled by unqualified teachers 
who are teaching because of the blanket 
authority granted in the General Sec- 
ondary Credential. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are based 
upon the facts discovered by the study: 

1. The General Secondary Credential 
is preferred over the Special Secondary 
Credential in Physical Education. 

2. There are more physical educators 
being trained in California than there 
are jobs available. 

3. There is wide disagreement upon 
the advisability of abolishing the Spe- 
cial Secondary Credential in Physical 
Education. 

4. The unlimited teaching authority 


granted by the General Secondary Cre- 
dential lowers professional instructional 
standards. 

5. The Special Secondary Credential 
in Physical Education is too limited in 
its educational scope. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Upon the basis of the findings of the 
study as reported above, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. That teacher-education institutions 
obey the law of supply and demand and 
train fewer male secondary-school phys- 
ical educators. The balance in favor of 
supply affords to all schools an excellent 
opportunity to raise standards for the 
selection and retention of students. 

2. That all physical-education cre- 
dentials require a minimum of five years 
of college preparation. 

3. That no person, who has had less 
preparation in physical education than 
the California teaching minor of twenty 
semester hours, be authorized to teach 
physical education in the secondary 
schools of California. 

4. That until such time as credential 
changes are made, the Special Secondary 
Credential in Physical Education be re- 
tained as a balance against the unlimited 
teaching permitted by the General Sec- 
ondary Credential. Administrators and 
supervisors should be made aware of 
the objections of placing unqualified 
General Secondary Credential holders as 
physical-education teachers. 











The California Association 
of Student Councils 


By FLOYD R. HONN 


= California Association of Student 
Councils was organized at a conven- 
tion of representative students held at 
Glendale High School, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, in the Spring of 1947. 

Student participation in the operation 
and direction of the school on the sec- 
ondary level had become an integral 
part of educational philosophy and prac- 
tice. Its near-universal acceptance as a 
forward step in the evolving of a more 
effective means of providing insight, de- 
veloping proper attitudes and inculcat- 
ing actual habits of good citizenship in 
pupils had resulted in widespread but 
unco-ordinated efforts to encourage stu- 
dent bodies to organize and to delimit 
the responsibilities, powers and prac- 
tices of these organizations. Student- 
body organizations, teacher advisers, 
administrators, the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administra- 
tors and the State Department of Edu- 
cation all felt the need for co-ordinating 
these efforts and directing them toward 
greater uniformity both of philosophy 
and practice. There was need too for 
information concerning which types of 
organization were found to be most ef- 
fective, what responsibilities could actu- 
ally be delegated to student organiza- 
tions, under what conditions authority 
to meet delegated responsibilities could 
be granted and what practices and de- 
vices functioned successfully for stu- 
dent-body councils. In addition it was 
desirable to provide experience and 
practice in exchanging ideas and find- 
ing solutions for common problems. The 
Glendale convention was an effort to fill 
these needs and the California Associa- 
tion of Student Councils was the out- 
come of that effort. 

The original constitution organized 
the association around a highly cen- 
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@ The flourishing growth of student gov- 
ernment in secondary schools during the 
past two decades provides a dramatic 
example of the flowering of the demo- 
cratic ideal in educational practice. The 
full influence of its development is yet to 
be felt. It may become one of the most 
important avenues for citizenship educa- 
tion and become a main route for stu- 
dents to assume responsibility for their 
own education. 


The Journal welcomes the description of 
the California Association of Student 
Councils by Floyd R. Honn, senior ad- 
visor to the organization. He is Principal, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
California. He has been teacher and ad- 
ministrator in California schools since 
1922. He has been one of the active 
leaders in the student participation move- 
ment since its beginning. 





tralized state cabinet and an annual 
state convention. Administratively and 
legislatively the organization was pat- 
terned after the various divisions of the 
federal government. At the annual con- 
vention, the member schools were rep- 
resented in a house of representatives 
and regional and district officers held 
representation in the senate. The Con- 
stitution also provided for a supreme 
court. 

By the Spring of 1950 this form of 
organization had proven itself to be too 
highly centralized administratively; too 
cumbersome legislatively, without judi- 
cial functions for the supreme court and 
incapable of effectively achieving the 
objectives for which it was established. 
The Association of Secondary School 
Administrators which was the sponsor- 
ing body for the student association re- 
quested a reorganization which would 
decentralize control, place the main em- 
phasis on active participation of repre- 
sentatives from student councils in dis- 
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trict, section, and regional meetings and 
limit the functions of the state cabinet 
to education, co-ordination, and service. 
A new Constitution was adopted in the 
Spring of 1951 to carry out the sugges- 
tions of the sponsoring body. 

The new constitution organizes the 
California Association of Student Coun- 
cils around five regions and twenty-two 
sections which geographically are large- 
ly identical with those around which the 
sponsoring body itself is organized. 
Each of the regions elects one state 
officer, one regional representative who 
must be in the A-10 grade at the time 
of election, and a regional president. 
These three officers represent the region 
on the state cabinet. The state officers 
are president, first, second, and third 
vice-presidents, and treasurer. The sec- 
retary is appointed by the president and 
is an ex-officio member of the cabinet. 
Officers are elected by the regions in ro- 
tation so that each region in turn elects 
the state president every five years. The 
California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators appoints a senior 
adviser whose tenure of office is indeter- 
minate so as to guarantee continuity of 
philosophy, objectives, and practice; 
and appoints the principal, in whose 
school the state president is a student, 
as executive adviser for the term of the 
president’s office. 

Dues for membership in the organiza- 
tion are assessed on the basis of two 
cents for each pupil for the first thou- 
sand A.D.A. and one cent per pupil 
A.D.A. thereafter. Membership cam- 
paigns are the responsibility of the re- 
gional officers and one half of the mem- 
bership dues are retained by the region- 
al organization for use in promoting 
the program of the regional and sec- 
tional organizations. 

The California Association of Student 
Councils has been functioning under the 
new constitution since the opening of 
school last September. In a state as large 
as California, some difficulty was ex- 
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pected and has been experienced in 
clarifying in the minds of principals 
and student-body councils the extent 
and the meaning of the changes. The 
initiative for moving forward in the 
realization of the objectives of the or- 
ganization has passed from the hands 
of the state cabinet to the executive 
boards of the five regions. 

The State Cabinet is encouraging, 
assisting, co-ordinating, suggesting, but 
must depend upon its capacity to inspire 
the personnel in charge of regional and 
sectional offices, the principals and the 
student-body councils with a vision of 
the possibilities under the new organiza- 
tion. Where the leadership has caught 
this vision and has organized meetings 
around a search for a solution of prob- 
lems confronting individual student 
councils, the local organizations have ex- 
perienced the personal satisfactions and 
the vigorous self-sufficiencies which are 
always the outcome of the efforts of free 
peoples to solve their problems at first 
hand and through their own efforts. 
There still remains much to be done by 
the State Cabinet, the advisers, the 
sponsoring body and the State Depart- 
ment of Education in some regions and 
some sections before the new organiza- 
tion can be said to have met the chal- 
lenge which is so imperatively created 
by the need for its services. 

To think effectively about the func- 
tions and place that the California 
Association of Student Councils is de- 
signed to hold in the California educa- 
tional system, one must come to think 
of it primarily as an educational or- 
ganization and its work as a part of the 
curriculum. 


Among its functions are: 


1. To encourage full exploration of the pos- 
sibilities of improving the training of pupils in 
the democratic processes and in productive 
citizenship through recognition of the princi- 
ple that learning is most effective and efficient 
when the goals of achievement are of immedi- 
ate, meaningful, and pressing importance. Gov- 
ernment in some form or other comprises a 
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good share of the activities of every secondary 
school. C.A.S.C. hopes to encourage staffs and 
student bodies to provide for active student 
participation in the government of the school. 
It is the belief of the advisers of C.A.S.C., of 
the sponsoring body and of the State Depart- 
ment of Education that there are in every 
secondary school many phases of the school 
government in which the immediacy of the in- 
terest of the students is of sufficient impor- 
tance to make the experience of participation 
such an ideal medium for instruction in the 
feld of government and citizenship that every 
conscientious administrator will want to take 
maximum advantage of its existence. 


2. To assist both staffs and students to for- 
mulate and understand the nature of the rela- 
tionship which exists between them in a true 
participation program. The very term partici- 
pation implies that two parties are striving to- 
gether to achieve some commonly accepted ob- 
jective. Many faculties and some administra- 
tors are afraid to accept a concept of student 
participation for fear that the pupils will be 
difficult to handle. They fail entirely to under- 
stand the educational implications of the move- 
ment. The first condition that students have to 
accept is that objectives for the school are es- 
tablished by democratically elected legisla- 
tures and boards of education and can no 
more be changed by the students than they 
can be modified by the point of view of the 
staff. Students are not being invited to par- 
ticipate in establishing general objectives for 
the school. They are being invited to partici- 
pate with the staff in the realization of those 
objectives. Once this point is clear the prin- 
cipal and his faculty find themselves in the 
enviable position of being a coaching staff to 
a team, eager to play and eager to achieve the 
very objectives for which the staff has the re- 
sponsibility. To obtain this happy relationship 
the staff under the principal must delegate 
some very definite responsibilities to the stu- 
dent authorities, as well as the legislative and 
administrative powers to discharge them. Re- 
sponsibilities can be delegated very profitably 
in areas where the outcomes are of such a 
nature that the student administrative and leg- 
islative bodies concerned can be held directly 
and immediately accountable for their deci- 
sions and actions. Under no circumstances can 
authority to act be granted in areas for which 
the students concerned can not be held ac- 
countable. For example the task of establish- 
ing and administering a sweater policy for the 
school may well be delegated to a student 
council. If the policy is unfair or poorly con- 
ceived the student electorate will soon make 
its feelings painfully felt. A student council 
could not be charged with determining the 
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grading system. The facts which would have 
to be understood are outside the range of 
their experience and the penalties for a wrong 
decision could not be applied in time to avoid 
disaster. It must be clear ‘at all times to both 
staff and students that what is being provided 
is opportunity for participation and not final 
responsibility, nor authority to make final de- 
cisions, The student council derives its powers 
from the staff and must always act in the 
name of the principal. Adequate provision 
must be made for trained advisement and veto 
power must remain in the hands of the prin- 
cipal. The final test of his skill and profes- 
sional competence will be determined by his 
ability to establish limits to the freedom of 
action of the students without destroying their 
freedom to act within those limits. 

3. To provide mediums through the section 
and regional meetings and through the educa- 
tional, co-ordinating and service functions of 
the state cabinet for the compilation and ex- 
change of information and knowledge gained. 

4. To encourage an approach to greater uni- 
formity in philosophy, procedure and termin- 
ology. No one would maintain that complete 
uniformity is a desirable objective in a demo- 
cratic society. The strength of our democracy 
lies in its diversity and yet there must be 
enough common understanding to permit team 
play. Paul G. Hoffman has said that he hopes 
“that some of the deeds of the Ford Founda- 
tion will result in words.” Words with a com- 
mon enough meaning to be understood by us 
when used by others are a real need of the 
participation movement. Progress toward uni- 
formity of understandings is one of our defi- 
nite objectives. 

5. To provide a medium for the training of 
student leaders. The individual student coun- 
cils are ideal proving grounds for promising 
student leaders. Their experiences however are 
highly circumscribed by the commoness of the 
experience in the school family. C.A.S.C. 
through its various subdivisions provides an 
ideal opportunity for the student leader to 
grow and to broaden his point of view. Any- 
one who attended the organization’s discus- 
sion groups even four years ago and remem- 
bers the difficulties experienced in getting 
pupils to discuss problems objectively, rather 
than to use their time to testify as to the ad- 
vantages of the way their school was attempt- 
ing to handle the problem, cannot help but 
marvel at the objectivity of the present-day 
discussions and the progress which has been 
made. Learning from each other, the student 
groups have today obtained a_ proficiency 
which would put to shame many adult dis- 
cussion groups. It is true we reach only a few 
in any one school but who can say what value 
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a single leader may have in a democratic so- 
ciety or how wide the influence of the few 
who are able to attend the C.A.S.C. meetings 
may be in improved insight and leadership in 
the schools which they represent. This we 
know; their improvement at C.A.S.C. meetings 
is little short of phenomenal. Each year the 
new group builds a better structure. Some- 
thing must be taking place in the schools 
from which they come. 

6. To breathe life into the program of stu- 
dent participation in every member school by 
encouraging both the staff and the students to 
think of their participation in the government 
of the school as an experience in democratic 
living. The student council is the organization 
through which opportunity for participation 
can best be provided and the sectional, reg- 
ional, and state organizations of C.A.S.C. are 
the officially established agencies through 
which its maximum potentialities can be real- 
ized. Democracy is a way of living. Student 
participation in the government of the school 
is an experience in that way of living. Final 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the experi- 
ence which a school is giving to its students 
through participation will be measured in the 
vitality of the spiritual forces which exert 
themselves through the established machinery. 
These are intangible but they are of the first 
importance. Organization is essential and im- 
portant. Charts and blueprints which focus at- 
tention on divisions and lines of responsibiilty 
are vital but within themselves they are not 
enough. They provide the housing for the way 
of living but the life of democracy is the 
spirit which motivates it. One cannot reduce a 
way of living to a chart nor blueprint an abid- 
ing respect for the personality and individual- 
ity of a fellow being. The logic of the organi- 
zation, the administrative devices, the blue- 
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prints and charts have no meaning except as 
they are used by the teachers, the principal 
and the adviser to achieve their true purpose. 
They will not operate themselves. The purpose 
and skill of the user will determine the nature 
and quantity of what is produced. 

7. To plan for ever-increasing service to the 
student councils of the secondary schools of 
California. There is an urgent need for educa- 
tion of faculties and principals as to both the 
possibilities and practices of the student par- 
ticipation movement. We can forsee a time 
when workshops will be set up through the 
influence of C.A.S.C. for the training of teacher 
advisers of student-body councils. We can for- 
see a time when workshops may be scheduled 
to prepare state, regional, sectional officers; 
yes, and members of the individual student 
councils for the important tasks they will have 
to perform in the training of pupils for effec- 
tive citizenship in American life. 


Are we going too far? Are we be- 
coming visionary? Not if we consider 
the changes that have taken place in the 
secondary schools since the concept of 
student participation was first accepted. 
It is a vision however, the vision of 
those of us who have profited most by 
sharing most; who have lived to see the 
appreciation of many whose goals for 
life were changed by the experience of 
sharing in the determination of the 
course of their own actions, and who 
will never be content to exchange the 
reality of their personal independence 
for the promises of the security of a 
managed society. 





NEW BOOKS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following 
books and pamphlets. 


Barnette, Gaspar C., Learning Through Seeing 
with Tachistoscopic Teaching Techniques. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951, 
viii + 145 pages. $3.75. 


Bollens, John C., and Scott, Stanley, Local 
Government in California. Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press. $3.00. 


Byrd, Oliver E., Health Instruction Year 
Book, 1951. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951. ix + 236 pages. $3.50. 


Better Living Booklet: 

Leonard, Charles W., Why Children Mis- 
behave. Chicago 10: Science Research 
Associates, 1952, 49 pages. Single copies, 
40 cents; 3 for $1.00. 


Craig, Hazel T., and Rush, Ola D., Homes 
with Character. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1952, 351 pages. $3.60. 


Harcleroad, Fred, and Allen, William, Audio- 
Visual Administration. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown, 1951, vii + 118 pages. $3.25. 
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Hart, Walter W., and Jahn, Lora D., Mathe- 
matics in Action, 3rd edition. Boston 16: 
D. C. Health & Co., 1952. Book I, vii + 


324 pages, $2.12; Book II, vii + 294 pages, 
$2.24; Book III, viii + 354 pages, $2.40. 
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Mallory, Virgil S., and Skeen, Kenneth C., 
General Mathematics. vii + 478 pages. 
$2.36. Second Algebra. vii + 480 pages. 
$2.48. Chicago 16: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
1952. 


Kyte, George C., The Principal at Work, Re- 
vised Edition. Boston 7: Ginn & Co., 1952, 
x + 531 pages. $4.50. 

Life Adjustment Booklet: 

Lewellen, John, Primer of Atomic Energy. 
Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
1952, 49 pages. Single copies, 40 cents; 
3 for $1.00. 


McNeary, Chester T., Educational Supervision. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951, 
xiv + 341 pages. $4.00. 


Newkirk, Louis V., General Shop for Every- 
one. Boston 16: D. C. Health & Co., 1952, 
261 pages. $3.20. 





ENJOY SUMMER STUDY ON THE BEAUTIFUL 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
CAMPUS AT STOCKTON 
« 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS 


June 17 to July 18 July 21 to August 22 


For complete bulletin write 
J. MARC JANTZEN, Dean of Summer Sessions 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 4, California 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 


COURSES HAVE BEEN 
PLANNED TO STRESS 
ALL PHASES OF 
TEACHER TRAINING 











AT LOS ANGELES 


Two Sessions of 
Six Weeks Each 
JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 2 
AUG. 4 TO SEPT. 13 
(Tuition Fee, $51 
for Each Session) 


One Session of 
Eight Weeks 
JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 16 
(Tuition Fee, $64) 


Special Courses of 
3 and 4 Weeks 





AT BERKELEY 

Two Sessions of 

Six Weeks Each 
JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 2 
AUG. 4 TO SEPT. 13 


(Tuition Fee, $51 
for Each Session) 





AT SANTA BARBARA 
One Session of 
Eight Weeks 
JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 16 
(Tuition Fee, $64) 


For Bulletins, address University of California Summer Sessions Office, Berkeley 4; or 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara 

















SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERINGS 


Herewith the Journal lists some of the workshop type of offerings of Colleges 
and Universities in California which may be of interest to secondary-school 
teachers, supervisors and administrators. Further information may be obtained by 


writing directly to the institution. 


Humboldt State College — 
Conservation Education_..-_June 16-July 25 
Rural Education June 16—July 25 


Sacramento State College — 
Reading Problems Practicum 
(Grades 7-12) June 30-July 25 
Art Workshop 
Health Education Workshop 
Institute for Teachers of Driver Training 
and Education..._Registration on July 21 


Loyola University — 
School Guidance and Testing Practicum 
for Junior and Senior High 
June 23-July 17 


Whittier College — 
Reading Aug. 11—Aug. 22 
Methods in Industrial Arts..July 28-Aug. 8 


University of Redlands — 
Junior High School 
Curricula 
Dramatic Writing and 
Production 


Audio-Visual Education 
Intercultural Education....Aug. 1l-Aug. 22 


Los Angeles State College — 
Community-School Relations 
(For 3 weeks) 


Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles — 
Workship in Problems in School 
Supervision June 30-Aug. 8 
Workshop in Principles and Practices 
in Curriculum Building 


College of the Pacifiic — 
Clinics: Speech Correction, Music 
Therapy, Remedial Reading, Child 
Play Therapy June 17-July 18 
and July 21-Aug. 22 
Folk Dance Camp July 21-Aug. 2 


San Francisco State College — 
Advanced Workshop in Secondary 
Education 


Conference Secondary Administrator 
Leadership 


Long Beach State College — 
Supervision Workshop June 16-July 25 


San Diego State College — 
Workshop in Pupil Personnel 
Services June 23-Aug. 1 
Fourth Annual Theatre Workshop and 
Shakespearean Festival__.June 23-Aug. 1 
Workshop in Choral 
Technique July 21-July 25 
Workshop in Health 
Education Aug. 4-Aug. 15 


San Jose State College — 
Workshop in Supervision-_June 23-Aug. 29 
Workshop on Operating School 
Lunch Rooms Aug. 4-Aug. 15 
Workshop on Citizenship 
Education June 23~Aug. 29 


Occidental College — 
Workshop for Supervising Student 


Workshop in Remedial Physical 
Education June 23—-Aug. 1 

Experimental Workshop on the 
June 23-July 11 


University of Southern California — 

7th Annual Workshop in Intercultural 
Education 

Workshop in International Affairs 

Workshop for Teaching of Local, State 
and National Government 

Workshop in Development of Moral and 
Spiritual Values 


Fresno State College — 
School-Community Relations 
Workshop 
Speech Correction 
Workshop June 16-July 25 
Secondary Credential Conversion Program 
(to convert to Elementary 
Credential) June 16—-July 25 
Field Study in Mexico June 16-July 25 
Conservation-Natural Resources 
Workshop July 28-Aug. 22 
Alcohol and Narcotics Education 
Workshop July 28-Aug. 1 
University of California, Berkeley — 


Health Aspects of Survival__June 23-July 3 
Driver Education June 23-June 27 
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